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CHARACTERS 

Tom Westhaver. 

Dick Westhaver. 

Harry Westhaver. 

Mr. Jones. 

Dodge, a famous detective. 

WHI:»KEy, his colleague. 

CoNNY, only a tramp. 

William Hucksley. Jones buUir. 

Walter Hucksley, his son. 

Dob, Jones' lawyer. 

Louise, Jones niece. 

Mary T , ^ . - 

Helen \^r friends. 

Mrs. Hucksley, propriettess of Sunny Lake heuauf.,nt. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. The "restaurant" in the railroad station at Sunny 
Lake, early in the morning. 

Act H. The drawing-room of Mr. Jones' mansion, a few hours 
later. 

Act HL The same as Act H, a few minutes later. 
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ACT I 

SCENE.— TA^ "restaurant'' of the railroad station at 
Sunny Lake. There are windows r. c. and l. c. at 
back. The one at r. c. is used for a shozv^window. 
Doors up R., up L., and down l. There are five dining 
tables, one down r., one down c, one down l., one up 
L. and one up R. Dining chairs on all sides of tables. 
Menus, sugar bowls, mustard pots, napkins, etc., in c. 
of tables. On the walls are advertising signs, train 
time schedules, a calendar, etc. It is early in the 
morning. 

(As scene opens, the doors up r. and down h. are closed 
and locked. The door upuis closed. The windows 
are closed and the shades pulled down. A key is 
heard turning in the lock of the door up r. Enter 
Mrs. Hucksley, a rather large, fairly good-natured, 
middle-aged woman, wearing a bonnet and shawl, 
which she begins immediately to remove.) 

Mrs. H. {speaking through the door up r.). Come on 
in, Walter. I may need you. 

Casts her shawl and bonnet on c. table, goes to win- 
dows and raises shades and opens the window at 
L. c, opens the door up t., unlocks and opens the 
door down l. Takes shawl and bonnet and exits up 
L. In the meantime, enter Walter, up r., a boy of 
about eleven, carrying a sling-shot. He takes a shot 
through the door, comes to c. behind table, yawns 
and stretches.) 
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4 CON8TANTIN£ PUEBLO JONES 

Waltex. I don't see why we had to come so eariy, 
mother. Nobody comes here to breakfast. 

Mrs. H. {off l.). I know— but I've got a lot of cook- 
ing to do, . 

(Walter sHs in choir it. of iahte c, and ihougfitfully 
plays with the elastic of his sling-shot.) 

Walter. Mother ! 

Mrs. H. (off l., after a pou>se). Yes? 

Walter. When I grow up, can I be a detection? 

Mm. H. <<?#il.). a what? 

Walter. A detection — ^Uke Sbureluck Holmes. 

Mrs. H. {off l.). I've told you a Widred times {fause 
while ratde of tins is heard off u) that you cao be any- 
thing you want — except an aviator. 

Walter {determinedly to himself). I'm goia' to be 
a detection. (Conny^ ^ irainp, u^se appearance ac- 
cords Tvith his callmg^ appears at door down l. Looks 
cautiously into room and tk^n cautiously enters. Seats 
himself at back of c. table. Walter does not pesr^she 
him, CoNNY suddenly bangs his fist on table. Walter 
fumps to his f^t and looks at Cokny. PehOs at 
CoNNY.) You're a tramp! 

CoNNY. Good! You are a detective. 

Walter (still pointmg). You need a diave t 

CoNKY. Excellent 1 

Walter (pointing). You've lost a shoe f 

CoNNY. Marvellous f ! 

Walter. You need a bath ! 

€oNNY (siamwnng fist on table again). Stop! You're 
getting personal ! (Walter stares at him open mouthed.) 
Now, look here, you little scamp, I want some bveak&st. 
(Walter still stares. Conny again slams taUe.) I 
said breakfast! (Walter starts,) 

Walter. W-wiH you p-pay for it? 

Conny. Oh, maybe — if it's a good one. 

Walter (starting to cross upu). Mother! 

CoNNY. Oh, you'll have to get it yourself. MoAer's 
gone down the track to empty the offal. { Walter stares 
at him again. Conny looks at him.) Say, hurry up ! I 
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stid you'd h«nre to git it as your modler's grae out to 
empty the off al. 

Walter (dased). Awful what? 

CoNNY. What ignorance ! Awful garbage, of course. 

(A door slams off l.) 

Walter. She's back now. 

CoNNY. Well, I don't care. I want some breakfast f 

(Slaffts table refeatedfy mth koA fists.) 

Enter Mrs. Hucksley, up l., holding a pie. 

Mrs. H. a tramp^l Here, you — stop- banging your 
dirty fists on my clean table-cloth. 
CoNNY. Give me some breaklaisty then. 

(Mrs. H. places pie on table up u) 

Mrs. H. Give you some breakfast ! Oh, yes. 

(Conwy sits on edge of chair and rubs hands all aver 
table-cloth, Mrs. H. crosses to c. and yanis the 
chair out from under him. He feM^ to floor bu/t gets 
up quickly and backs toward door l.) 

CoiimY. All right. All right Tura me cHrt, weiild 
ya ? Ya would, would ya ? Turn me out, would ya ? You 
wait! Fm goin^ to hang around thcs^ joint and ya may 
see me again ! 

{Makes a sudden dive up stage and procures pie. Then 
walks fauntSly down h.r bows low, and starts t<i exit 
Walter shoots sling-shot at him. A loud whack is 
heard and Conny raises hand to his neck,, dropping 
the pie. Turns and starts to pick up pie. Walter 
has reloaded sUag-shot and again fires. Conny yells, 
wrings hand, takes a look at Walter who is reload- 
ing shot, and runs. Walter goes to door and looks 
after him. Mrs: H. picks wp pie. They both look 
aft^r Conny.) 
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6 C0N8TANTINE PUEBLO JONB8 

Enter Wiluau Hucksley, the Jones' butler, uptL He 
is a very serious and pompous man. He carries a 
newspaper. 

Walter (seeing him). 'Lo, Pop. [Exits down l. 

Mss. U. (tumtng and raising hands in astonishment). 
William I (Places pie on table down l. and turns toward 
him. Stops short.) Don't you like your job, or arc 
you- — ? (Pauses.) 

WiLLLAM (glaring at her). Am I what ? 

Mrs. H. Er — er — advanced? 

WnxiAM (adjusting chair at r. of a table to suit him). 
No. 

Mrs. H. H-have you retired ? 

William (placing newspaper on table and seating him- 
self). No- 
Mrs. H. H-have you given up your job? 

William. No — I haven't given up my position. 

Mrs. H. Th-th€?i you've lost your job— er — ^posi- 
tion? 

WiLUAM. " Lost " my position ! I — " lost " my posi- 
tion! Are you crazy? Why do you ask so many crazy 
questions? 

Mrs. H. (relieved). But why are you here so early 
for? 

William. Ol^, thafs what's troubling you. Chauflfeur's 
sick — ^I had to take his place. Fine job for a butler. 

(Takes up paper and unfolds it preparatory to reading.) 

Mrs. H. What did Mr. Jones want to come to town 
so early for? 

WiLLiAii (who wants to read). He didn't. 

Mrs. H. Well, who did? 

William. Louise, his ward. I wish you'd shut up. 

Mrs. H. Oh — Louise? P'raps she'll drop in and see 
me before she goes back. She and me are great friends. 
But why did she want to come so early ? 

William (hitting his paper furiously). Because she 
wants to get her friends, Mary and Helen, and take 'em 
home so they can see Mr. Jones' son Constantine when 
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he comes home to-day at what time no one knows. 
(Gasps.) There, now are you happy? 

Mrs. H. "Jones' son? "—I didn't know Mr. Jones had 
a son. 

WiLUAM. If you'd V read the papers for the last 
three weeks you might know somethin'. 

Mrs. H. Do the papers say he has a son? 

WiLUAM. Of course they do. What else could my 
perfectly elusive words imply? Your stupidity is posi- 
tively appealin'. 

Mrs. H. (running to him and snatching the paper). 
You let me see that paper. Now where's my spectacles? 

WiLUAM. There — see what ya get for bein' so im- 
perlite. If yer'd let me have the paper I'd have read it 
toya. 

Mrs. H. (returning paper). Read it, then. 

William (looking it over to find place). Hereafter 
follow my example and act like a lady. Here it is on the 
front page with a big heading. (Reads.) "Mr, Jones 
Will Greet Runaway Son " 

Mrs. H. " Runaway son ! " 

William. Yes. (Reads.) "Mr. Jones Will Greet 
Runaway Son To-morrow " — that means to-day. 

Mrs. H. Then why does it say " to-morrow " ? 

William. Because it was written yesterday, y'idiot ! 

Mrs. H. (sitting l. of c. table). All right — go ahead. 

William (reading). "Sunny Lake, June 29. Mr, 
Robert Jones is expecting the return of his son, Con- 
stantine Pueblo Jones, to-morrow — providing Constantine 
is alive. Mr. Jones has heard nothing of his son since he 
ran away about twenty years ago. Lately, he has been 
advertising for him in the newspapers all over the coun- 
1r>'. His advertisement has read as follows: * To my son, 
Constantine Pueblo Jones, dear sir, come home and re- 
ceive the forgiveness of your poor old father, (William 
pauses to wipe his eyes) who still is fond of you in spite 
of your heartless desertion, twenty years ago, (William 
again wipes his eyes) when you ran away with scarcely a 
" farewell." (William closes his eyes and takes a deep 
breath.) I will gladly receive you with open arms on the 
thirtieth of June. If I like you, you will not be required 
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t^ work and I promise you a weddj allowasice of one 
hundred dollars. Your f adier, Robert Jones*' " Tfatt's 

ain* 

Mss. H. Oh, ain't that wonderful? Then his son, 
Censtantine, witt' come here to-day and I may see hhn f 

William. If / don't like him, I'll give up my position-. 

Mss. H. I 4odlI see bow Mr. Jones can be so- sure h^s 
goin'' \» like hiuL For all he knows his son nay be a 
thief, a gambler, or a tramp. By the way, there was a 
tramp here this morning! Do you suppose that be could 
be Jones' son? 

WtLUAM {hok^ at her disgustedly). Idiot f 

(Contimtes Po read his paper.) 

Enter Louise, r., a handsome girl of about tmenij. 

Louise. We are ready to go back now, William. 
WiLUAM {rising). Yes, miss. 

(Louise crosses to c. and William, after throwing 
paper on table down r., exits r. Mrs. H. rises.) 

Louise. Hello, Mrs. Hucksley. How are y^m? 

Mrs. H. Hello, Louise 1 (They embt^ace.} You're 
quite a stranger. When are you coming for some more 
cooking lessons? 

Louise. I've intended to come for a long tiuns but 
lately I've been helping uncle get ready to welcome his 
son. 

Mrs. H. Can't you stop a minute now, — I^m makmg 
some mince pies. 

Louise. Well — (casts a hesitating glance toward R. 
door) — I'll look at them a minute. 

Mrs. H. Come on, then. 

(Mrs. H. leads the way to the door up l. Enter Mary 
and Helen r., much agitated.) 

Helen. Louise ! Louise ! Come here quick I There's 
a strange man coming up the street — and acting queer! 

Mary. / think he's crazy. 

Louise (running toward them). Goodness! Where's 
m? 
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MAtT {almost crying). I sent him down to the drug 
store for a t-tooth-brush. 
Louise. Where's the crazy man? 

(They crowd to the door and look down the street. 
Mas. H* approaches them,) 

Hei£N {pointing^. There he is. 

Mrs. H. But what did you want a tooth-brush for? — 
to brush him away? 

Mary. No — to brush his teeth — I mean my teeth* 

Mrs. H. Oh, I see. Your hand was sfaakin' and you 
thought you could do a good job. 

Hblest irQig9er Muri, to Mrs. H.). We noticed the 
crazy man after we had sent William. 

Louise. Look ! he's coming this way f 

Helen. Oh dear! What shall we do? 

Louise {to Mrs. H.). Can't we hide somewhere? 

Mrs. H. Yes, let's go into the kitchen. 

Louise. Just the place! Let's hurry! He's coming 
fast. (They cross^ screaming, up L.) 

Maxt. Wait? Do you suppose it's Mr. Jones' son? 

Louise. Of course not ! 

(Pushes the others ahead of her. They all exit up l., 
closing door after them. Enter Dodge, a sour faced, 
te4rious man, with a drooping mustache, up r. Flings 
himself beside door in a crouching posture €md gases 
intently through doorway. Enter Walter domm l., 
whistling. Sees Dodge and stops short. Dodg£ is 
too busily occupied to notice him. Walter €omes 
to back of chair l. of c table, on tiptoe. Dodge 
rises io his feet and Walter stops. Dodge again 
crouches and crosses backward in a cr^tching posir 
iiom to c. in front of table, always looking toward R. 
door. Walter places one hand on his hip mnd 
scratches his head with the other. Then he climbs 
on top of table and peers down at Dodge. Dchxse 
imeks to front of table down u, aU the time peering 
under c. table toward r. door. Then turns aroumd 
and gaaes out l. door. Walter rises to his knf 
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10 CONSTANTINE PUEBLO J0NB8 

on table and again scratches his head, perplexed. 
Then gets down and climbs on table down l. Again 
peers over at Dodge. Dodge moves nearer door. 
Walter climbs down r. of table. Dodge rises and 
begins to back toward him. Walter retreats toward 
c. Dodge turns back to audience and goes up stage 
looking about him. Walter follows him. Dodge 
crosses to R., Walter to c. Dodge comes down stage 
between r. and c. tables.) 

Dodge {conclusively). I am alone. 
Walter. You're a liar. 

(Dodge starts and looks at Walter, then draws him- 
self up proudly.) 

Dodge. Sir, I am a detective. 

Walter {incredulously). You're a detective! 

Dodge. Who told you that? 

Walter. You did. 

Dodge, /did? You're a liar! 

Walter {imitating Dodge). Sir, I am a detective. 

Dodge. You're a detective ! 

Walter. Certainly. Why not? 

{Comes down L. of c. table.) 

Dodge {looking him over). Are you in disguise? 

Walter. No — of course not. 

Dodge. Where's your badge ? 

Walter. Where's yours? 

Dodge {producing badge). Here's mine. 

Walter. Oh, then you're a real detective? 

Dodge. Certainly. Did you think I was a paper 
doll — or a movie actor? 

Walter. Hurrah ! {Jumps at Dodge and flings his 
arms about his neck.) Who are you after? 

Dodge. Well, I'll tell you,— By the way, what's your 
name? 

Walter {seating himself on c. table). Walter Hucks- 

xiE (r. of table, one foot on seat of chair). Well, 
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Walter, I'm on the trail of three men— three very suspi- 
cious men — ^and three men who care nothing for human 
life. 

Walter. Aw, come off. That makes nine men. 

Dodge. Three men who would not hesitate to hang 
me on the first telephone pole they came across, 

Walter. Twelve men. 

Dodge. Three men whose mad career of crime no one 
has thus far been able to stop. 

Walter. Fifteen. Say, ain't you got anybody to help 
you? 

Dodge. Yes, I have one colleague but I need your 
help too. Now, tell me — ^have you seen those three men ? 

Walter. Which three? No, I haven't seen any 
three. 

Dodge. I presume you work here. 

Walter. My mother inms the place. 

Dodge. Is she here now ? 

Walter. She's prob'bly in the kitchen. 

Dodge. Good. Now listen, Walter. I want you to 
go and ask your mother if she's seen the three criminals. 
Don't bother to mention me. Just pretend you want to 
know. Will you do it ? 

Walter. Yes. 

Dodge. Good. Perhaps you'll be a detective some 
day. 

Walter. Honest? Do you think so? Oh, boy! 
(Dodge retires to extreme r. of stage, Walter attempts 
to open door up l. hut is unable. His efforts arouse 
mufflled screams from within,) That's funny. It sticks. 

(Retires some distance and then runs at door. Loud 
screams from within.) 

Helen (from other side of door). Quick! Get the 
table ! The lock won't hold much longer !. 

(Walter is petrified zvith astonishment but soon be- 
gins to beat on the door.) 



Walter (calling). Mamma! Mamma! 
"" " " H 
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Waher. Walter! (Waltcr stops beatimg.} Is fkal 
crazy mam out there? 

Walter. Ain't any crazy man out here. 

{Noise of furniture being moved. Mrs. H., foUowed 
by girls, enters eauHoudy up l. Doixx ducks be-- 
hind table down r.) 

Mrs. H. ( embracing Walter) . You poor l)oy, did you 
think yonr mother didn't love you any more? 

Walter. I thought you'd gone daffy. 

Helen. Well, let's get WdUam and drive np to 
Louise's, so we shan't miss seeing all the fake sons when 
they arrive. 

Mrs. H. " Fake sons ! " Why, what do you mean? 

Helen. Oh, the veal son isn't going to be the only 
applicant for that one hundred dollars a week, you may 
believe me ! 

{The girls cross to c^ Mary leading.) 

Walter. Wait a minute. Have any of you seen three 
crimes around here? 

Mary. Ihree what? 

Walter. Three crimes. 

Louise. Do you mean criminals? 

Walter. I guess so. 

Mrs. H. Heavens, no. Why? 

Walter (to girls). Have you? 

Louise. ) jr 

Helen. J ^^• 

Mary, I saw three men cross the field in back of our 
house this morning. And, oh girls — guess whom they 
looked like. 

Mary. The Westhaver hcfys, 

Louise (joyously). Oh! 

Helen. Really ? 

Mary. Yes, really. 

Mrs. H. Who are the Wes&avcr boys ? 
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Lovisc They're three awfully nice fellows that we 
met in New York. 

Mrs. H. " New York, N<;w York." That's all I hear 
wheo you girls are afiout 

Helen. Oh, you'd love them if you only knew them. 

Dodge {rising to his feet and approaching them). 
Pardon me, ladies, but I 

Mary. It's the wild man ! 

(Helen screams and all start to run,) 

Walter (at top of his lungs). He ain't wild. He's 
only a detective. (They stop but are still nervous.) 

Mrs. H. "A detective " — that's about as bad. 

Dodge. I am sorry to cause such a commotion — but 
may I ask this young lady (indicating Mary) for a de- 
scription of the three men she saw cross the field? 

Mary. Well — (pause) they seemed fashionably 
dreased. 

Helen (to Louise). Just like the boys would have 
been. 

Mary. And that's about all I can say. 

Dodge. Thank yon. I believe I am on their track. 
(To Mrs. H.) Madam, this is the only lunch room 
about here, is it not ? 

Mrs. H. It's the only one for ten miles around. 

Dodge. Good. Then they'll be sure to come here for 
breakfast. Mrs. Hucksley, you need a chef, don't you? 

Mrs. H. Need a chef ! 

Dodge. Weil, I'm your man. 

Mrs. H. But I 

Dodge. But instead of your paying the chef, the chef 
wiH pay you. (Hands her some bills,) I think you also 
need a waiter. Now, when my colleague comes, he will 
be delighted to oblige you. (Hands her another bill and 
bows,) I thank you. 

Mary. Oh, have you got a colleague? 

Dodge. Yes, miss. If you had looked where those 
men cnossed the field about five minutes afterward, you 
would have seen him close on their track. He's a smart 
fellow and has a bright future before him. We call V' 
Whiskey. 
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Helen (distastefully). Whiskey! Oh! why do you 
call him Whiskey? 

Dodge. Only on account of his whiskers. 

Louise. Well, girls, we must be going. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Hucksley. I'll come 

(Starts to embrace Mrs. H. but is halted by the sound 
of a well-remembered voice,) 

Tom (off ^.). Hurrah, fellows! Here's a restaurant. 
Helen. That's Tom Wcsthaver! 
Dodge. Aha! 

■(Hides behind table down L. The girls up L. c turn 
toward l., hiding their faces. Mrs. H. stands l. of 
them, peering curiously around them at door R. 
Walter is behind her.) 

Enter. Tom, a bright, active, nice appearing young fellow, 
followed by Dick and Harry, who are a little older 
and therefore more balanced. 

Tom (bowing to brothers and showing way to C table 
with mock gallantry). This way, gentlemen. 

(They sit down at c. table; Tom back; Harry r.; 
Dick l.) 

Boys (throwing their heads back and opening their 
mouths wide as they speak). B-r-e-a-k-f-a-s-t ! 

Mrs. H. (aside to girls). Mercy! Are those the 
*'boys^'? 

(Girls nod emphatically and place fingers on lips.) 

Boys (as before). B-r-e-a-k-f-a-s-t! 

Harry (staring at girls). Great Scott, boys ! 

Dick ] (^<^oking at Harky). What's the matter? 

Harry (still staring) . This must be Sunny Lake I 

5^'i.} Sunny Lake! 

Tom. Why? 
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Harry (pointing). Because 

SS. JBecause— ? 

Harry. Because — there — (Tom and Dick lean over 
table toward him) — ^are the girls ! 

(Tom and Dick jump to their feet and turn toward 
the girls. The girls turn toward them.) 

Louise. Tom f 

Tom. Louise ! 

Dick. Mary ! 

Mary. Dick! 

Harry {who has now risen). Helen! 

Helen. Harry ! 

(Louise runs to Tom at c. Helen runs to Harry at 
R. Mary runs to Dick at l. They all shake hands 
cordially,) 

Louise. Oh, but I*m glad to see you, Tom. 

Harry. Say, you're looking great, Helen. 

Mary. Well, how's New York, Dick? 

Tom. It's a long time since we've seen you girls. 

Helen. You're looking well too, Harry. 

Dick. New York's all right. How's Sunny Lake? 

Louise. We've been waiting for you boys to come 
for a long time. But we never lost hope, since you had 
promised us. Are you on your vacation ? 

Tom. Why, er — ^yes — in a way. But the fact is — er 
— the fact is — we haven't come here especially to see you 
— (I-ouise is surprised) it's rather an accident — our be- 
ing here. We 

Helen {regretfully). Is that true, Harry? 

Harry. I'm afraid it is. Of course, we're awfully 
glad it happened but — ^but 

Dick. But we can't stay now. Well come again 
some day. 

{The girls draw hack, looking at the boys somewhat 
hurt.) 
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Tom. We're awfully sorry but we're— busily 
on — er 

Harry. Yes — ^we're busily engaged on (Pa$u4,) 

Dick. On^ busy business. 

Louise (almost haughtily). I though ycnft were <m 
your vacation. 

Tear. And so we are*--only 

Harry. Qidy we aren^t, exactly* 

Dick. The fact is, we're on kind of a shopping tour. 

Helen. Shopping! in Sunny Lake! It hasft't e^n 
got a Woolworth's. 

Tom. No, that's not exactly what we're doing. Wt're 
trying to settle a strike — a big moonshiner^s strike, all 
over the country. 

(The girls are astonished.) 

Hasby. He's not quite rijght. We're really trying to 
find a nice little farm somewhere in the country where 
we can raise — ^pickles. 

Enter Whiskey, b., a businesslike detective Tvi^h pro- 
digiously large, sandy whiskers. He stands r., rms!es 
clenched hand, and then opens it suddenly. 

Whis. Psst! 

^ DoDGB (raising hand above table and imitating the 
&g$ud). Psst ! (The girls see both signals.) 

WiiaaER (pointing excitedly at Whism^y). That's 
Whiskey — I bet a cent. 

Louise (to Mary and Helen). It's the detective. We 
bad better go, girls. (To the boys.) I am afraid we can 
quite understand your hurry to depart. 

Helen. I am afraid we can. 

Louise. Please do xK>t remain a moment on our ac- 
QOQot. Come,, Mary, we will go. 

(Helen and Louise start up b. Mary starts to follow 
wtd then stops.) 

Mary (beginning to cry). But — ^but you may be mis- 
-^- Dick couldn't do anything wrong. 

S£ (taking her hand and leading her away). If 
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we are wvoag there will be time to apologize later. I am 
afraid we are right. 

(Helen and Louise exit up r., forcing Mary on be- 
tween them, Mary sobbing.) 

Boys {fiercely to Whis.). Who are you? 
Dodge {rising). He's a waiter. 
Boys {turning toward Dodge). Who are you? 
Dodge. I'm the chef. 

{The boys look at Dodge so fiercely that he backs 
nervously into the kitchen. Tom then turns his gaze 
back to Whis. Dick and Harry remain looking 
after Dodge. Whis. is perfectly composed.) 

Tom {at length). Well, let's sit down. 

{The boys sit down as before.)' 

Dick. This is a devil of a mess. 

Harry. I should say so. Not only are we going to 
lose our big bet but we've already lost the three best girls 
in the world. 

(Mrs. H. is for some time uncertain what to do with 
herself but finally exits into kitchen. Walter 
crosses to r. and sits on table up r., watching the 
proceedings.) 

Tom. No, fellows, the girls aren't lost. They'll come 
back when they understand things. What we've got to 
worry about now is that bet. 

Harry. We needn't worry any more. We've lost it. 

Dick. At least we've only got about five hours to win 
it ia, 

(Whis. has taken a napkin from table down r. and 
new marches around to l. of c. table.) 

Harry. Yes, and how in blazes ? 

Whis. What can we serve you, gentlemen ? 
Harry. Nothing! Get out! As I was saying, how 
ittlbhEes— ^? 
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Whis. Pardon me! but this is a restaurant— not a 
foundry. 

Harry. Oh, fish ! 

Whis. (top of voice). Fish for one I 

Dodge {off u) Fish for one! 

Harry. Here ! I didn't order that ! If I've got to 
have something, I'll have Shredded Wheat. 

Whis. (loudly again). One bale. Cancel the fish. 

Dodge (off u). One bale. Can't sell the fish. 

(Dick turns and looks Whis. up and down with dis- 
approval,) 

Whis. What will you have, sir? 
Dick. I'll have a couple of eggs on toast. 
Whis. (still loudly). Two ver-ry young chickens on 
a raft. 

Dodge (offh.). Two ver-ry young chickens on a raft 

(Whis. looks at Tom.) 

Tom. I'll just have some coffee and doughnuts. 
Whis. (as before). Coffee and some dough. 
Dodge (offi..). Cough in some dough. 

(The brothers look at each other, disgustedly.) 

Dick. I don't think much of this place. 
Harry. Neither do I. (To Whis.) Waiter, would 
you mind moving a little farther away ? 

(Whis. makes grimace but does as he is told.) 

Tom. Well, fellows, something's got to be done in the 
next five hours. 

Harry. Oh, let's forget it. We can never get a sixty- 
dollar a week job in this hole. 

Dick. You're probably right, Harry, but I don't be- 
lieve in giving up until we have to. Can't you suggest 
something? 

Harry. No thanks ! Don't forget what happened the 
last time I suggested something. 

Dick. Yes, but that was an absurd thing for us to ' 
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try. Just because Tom looked like the bank cashier was 
no reason for us to try and substitute him. Ha! ha! 
That was funny. 

Tom. It came near not being so blamed funny for me. 

Dick. Say, we sure raised a rumpus in that town. 
Halhal 

Harry. You're having an awfully good time, aren't 
you? I suppose you've forgotten that we nearly got 
pinched ! 

Tom. / wouldn't be surprised to hear that we had a 
couple of detectives on our trail right now. 

(Whis., who has gradually approached the table again, 
covers up an explosion with a cough,) 

Harry {half rising). Say, will you keep away from 
here? 
. Whis. Yes, sir. (Moves farther off.) 

Dick. Well then, Tom, can't you suggest something? 

Tom. Why, yes — I have a suggestion. 

Dick. Good ! 

Harry. What is it? 

Tom. Simply this. I've just been thinking. Every- 
thing we've tried so far we've all tried together and it's 
always just one of us that's queered it. Isn't that right ? 
(Boys nod.) First it was I; then Harry; and then you, 
Dick. Well — I think perhaps we ought now — ^that it's 
so late in the game — to each try it for himself. Surely 
one of us ought to land a job — anyway. 

Harry. In five hours? I guess not. Nobody'll land 
one. 

Tom. At any rate, with three working separately, 
more ground will be covered. 

Dick. I suppose we ought to try everything. 

Harry. But there's one trouble. Doesn't the bet read 
that we've got to get the jobs in the same place? 

Tom. I don't think so. Let's see. (Takes paper from 
pocketbook.) Listen — I'll read you the whole business. 
(Reads while Dick and Harry look at their own con- 
tracts.) " Stanley Walsh agrees to release Thomas West- 
haver from his next year's contract to act itthis, Stanley 
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Walsh's, theatrical company if Thomas Westhaver cask 
procure a situation for himself which will net him at 
least sixty dollars per week, and shall obtain this situation 
before noon of June 30 of this year. In event of Thomas 
Westhaver's failing to obtain the above mentioned sit- 
uation in the allotted time, Thomas Westhaver agrees to 
sign a three years' contract with the Stanley Walsh the- 
atrical company. Signed, Stanley Walsh and Thomas 
Westhaver." 

Dick. And ours read just the same. 

(They return their contracts to their pockets,) 

Tom. There's nothing about us all getting a job in the 
same place. 

Dick. No, not a thing. (Whis. exits up l.) 

Harry. Do you know, the more I think over that 
fool bet, the more foolish it seems. 

Dick. Oh, I don't know. We were all heartily sick 
of the stage and were willing to try anything to be re- 
leased from next year's contract. There's some excuse 
for us. 

Harry (sarcastically). Yes — ^and now we're in for a 
three years' contract. I tell you, we were three mighty 
conceited young fools to think that we could get a sixty 
dollar a week job in less than two months. 

Enter Whis. up l. Tvith shredded wheat and eggs on 
toast. 

Dick. Oh, I don't know as we were. We thought we 
knew just where to go. 

(Whis. crosses to back of Harry's chair and places 
the shredded wheat on table, remaining between 
Harry and Tom, listening, with head thrust intently 
forward.) 

Harry. And we went there and got stung. 

Dick. Yes. (Throws his folded napkin into 
Whiskey's face. Whis. comes to life and brings the 
eggs around to Dick, setting them on the table. Listens 
again.) Well, we've worked hard enough since. 

Harry. Yes. (Throzvs napkin into Whiskey's 
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faee,^ But the trouble is — some of our dealings haven't 
been entirely above board. (Whis. exits up l.) 

Dick. I know. But we intend to fix up everything 
after we win our bet, so a few little transgressions like 
owrs won't do any harm. 

Tom (who has been meditating for some time). Well, 
fellows, shall we adopt my suggestion? 

Enter Whis. zvith coffee and doughnuts, 

Harry. I'd just as soon, although I think it's too late. 
You ought to have thought of it before. 

Dick. Tom's ideas generally pan out pretty well, so 
let's try it. 

(Whis. is just setting the coffee down on the table,) 

Tom (faking cup). Well, boys, from now on, every 
man for himself. (Raises cup.) And if only one of us 
is lucky, let the best man win. And if only two of us are 
lucky, let the worst man lose — that's I. And if none of 
us are lucky, let's resign ourselves cheerfully to three 
more years of misery. (Drinks, Dick and Harry ap- 
plaud. Whis. has deposited the doughnuts and now 
stands some distance behind Dick. Tom rises,) I* can't 
cat anything — I'm too excited. 

Dick (beginning industriotisly to cut his toast). 
That's funny. 

(Tom moves r. zvith hands in pockets. Stands behind 
table down r. looking thoughtfully at its surface, 
Dick and Harry begin to eat. Tom picks up news- 
paper and reads the headlines. His eyes finally 
become settled on one place,) 

Tom. Hello ! Here's an article about Sunny Lake. 

Harry (between mouthfuls). Read it. It may have 
something about the girls. 

Tom (slowly, as he reads to himself). No— I guess 
not. — M*s only about a — a (Continues to read.) 

Harry (pausing). A what? 

Tom. Nothing. It's a mistake. (Still reading.) 

Harry. What's a mistake? 
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Tom (surprised at something he has read and speaking 
in a tone which sounds like an answer to Harry's ques- 
tion). Jingoes! 

Harry {turns suddenly and looks at him). What? 

Tom {looking absent-mindedly at Harry), I don't be- 
lieve the real son will show up. 

Harry {perfectly serious). Don't you? How about 
the moon ? 

(Tom crosses back of table to Whis. at l. and moves 
him a little farther from table,) 

Tom. Waiter, are you a native of this town? 

Whis. Yes, I am. Er — why no, I'm not. On second 
thoughts, though, I am. 

Tom. Good. Then I suppose you know Mr. Jones? 

Whis. {shaking head). No. Mr. Jones? Why, yes, 
of course. 

Tom. Intimately? 

Whis. Yes, certainly; everybody knows Jones — ^but 
me. 

Tom. Well, then, tell me his hobby. What does he 
like? What kind of people does he like? 

Whis. {looking uneasily at floor and then at ceiling). 
" His hobby ? " Er — his hobby — ^he's very fond of — 
poetry. 

Tom. Really? Oh, thunder! Hasn't he any other 
hobby ? 

Whis. {gaining confidence). No, not one. He's very, 
very fond of poetry — eats on it, sleeps on it, walks on it, 
writes it himself and entertains poets. Nothing 

Tom {despairingly). But I'm no poet. 

Whis. In that case, my dear sir, you must never ex- 
pect to become a friend of Mr. Jones. 

Tom. Then, by Jingoes, I'm a poet ! 

Whis. Is that so? Have you got a poetic license? 

Tom. Of course. 

Whis. Pooh! then you're no poet. Anybody can 
write poetry with a poetic license. 

Tom {gaily). Hurrah, fellows! See you both later, 
poet! 
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(Throws paper on table down r. and exits up r.) 

Harry. Poor fellow, he's gone crazy. I wonder 
where he feels the worst. 

Dick. / wonder what he read in that paper. 

(Rises, gets paper and returns to table and sits again. 
His eyes rest immediately on the article and he be- 
gins to read,) 

Harry. Well, what did he read? 

Dick. I don't know what he read, but (Finishes 

article,) 

Harry. But what? 

(Dick rises and approaches Whis. Harry seizes pa- 
per and begins furiously to look it over.) 

Dick (to Whis.). Say, do you live in this town? 

Whis. Yep. (Takes chair from l. table and places it 
facing Dick. Sits down. Crosses legs,) What do you 
want? 

Dick (placing foot on rung of Whiskey's chair and 
leaning toward him, casting a nervous glance at Harry). 
Do you know Jones ? 

Whis. (nodding). Yes-sir-ee. Great friend of mine 
— ^Jones. 

Dick. What sort of people is he fond of? Has he 
any hobby? 

Whis. S'funny thing — ^but he's very, very fond of — 
er — Frenchmen. Talks with 'em whenever he can and 
always invites 'em to his house — strangers or not. And 
he can't speak a word of the language himself. He 

Dick (disgustedly, removing foot from rung). That's 
what I get for not taking up French when I had the 
chance. Never mind — I'll try it anyway. I don't need 
to talk French. I'll keep my mouth shut. (Crosses up 
R.) So long, Harry. Poolay voo fond-say? 

Harry. Sure. Do you like billiards? 

(Dick exits r. Harry finds the article, begins to read 
it and rises slowly at same time, Whis. watches his 
movements and rises simultaneously,) 
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Whis. Don't bother to come to me, I'U come to you. 

(Motions to Ha&ry io sit down. Harry does so ques- 
tioningly.) 

Harry. I don't know what they saw, but 

Whis. Yes, I live here and I know Jones. He has 
only one hobby and that is — er — to read wild west stories. 
He's very fond of cowboys — ^always entertaunng them. 
Loves firearms. I suppose you're a cowboy? 

Harry. Yes ! 

Whis. I knew it. There's a novelty shop around the 
corner. Perhaps you can get rigged up. 

Harry (rising, rather dazed). Thanks. (Shakes 
Whisioey's hand. Then goes to door up r. and stofs. 
Slaps the top of his head.) I'm a cowboy. [Extts. 

Whis. Dodge ! 

Enter Dodge up l. . Walter comes down r. Whis. 
lifts Walter to sitting posture on c. table. WHia 
stands r. o/. Walter; Dodge l. 

Dodge. What's the matter? 

(Whis. motions him to be silent.) 

Whis. Now listen, Walter, do you know where Mr. 
Jones lives ? 

Walter. Siire. I have to carry the washing there 
every Tuesday. 

Whis. Good ! Now listen. 

(Begins to whisper to Walter. Dodge brings kis 
head nearer to hear. Gradually Walter's mauih 
and eyes open wide.) 

Waltes. Oh, boy I (Whis. continues to whisper,} 



CURTAIN 
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ACT II 

SCENE. — The drawing room of Mr. Jones' mansion. 
Doors R. and down l. French window up l. c. Fire- 
place c. back. Portieres at doors and draperies at 
window. Table l. c. Sofa r. c. Desk at r. back. 
Chair in front of it. Chairs both sides of table. Chair 
extreme r. Mantlepiece above fireplace contains, 
among other things, a number of small ornaments which 
may be slipped into a man's pocket. 

Enter Jones, a bright, lively, little, old man with 
eccentric white hair and a very red face. His clothes 
are a trifle old-fashioned but neat and well made. He 
enters at r. At the same time William enters l., 
cautiously; sees Jones and straightens up. 

Jones (r. c, sharply). William ! where have you been? 
I missed you. 

William (l. c, embarrassed). Er — Miss Louise 

Jones. Oho! So Miss Louise hasn't been behaving 
herself, either. Where did she send you? 

William. The chauffeur was sick and I had to drive 
the car. We went to town. 

Jones {shaking cane at William). William, from 
whom are you supposed to take your orders ? 

William. From you and M 

Jones. There's no "and" about it. Whom does 
Louise take her orders from? 

WiVLiAU (shaking head). / don't know. 

Jones. You old rascal! Of course you do! She 
takes them from me ! 

William. Does she? 

Enter LoxnsE l. 

Louise. And from whom do you take your orders, 
Uncle Jones? 
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(William steps back and Louise confronts Jones.) 

Jones. Uh ! M-my orders ? Ah ! Uh ! My orders ? 
(Louise frowns threateningly,) From you, I guess! 
Ho, ho, ho ! Ha, ha, ha ! {Sits on sofa. Louise stands 
L. of sofa and begins to remove hat, William exits u 
Jones, recovering.) Tell me, Louise, why did you go to 
town at this time of the morning? 

Louise. Well — {removes hat, places it on table, and 
sits on sofa beside Jones) to-day, you know, you're ex- 
pecting your son, Constantine, (Jones nods) and Helen 
and Mary thought that they'd love to see him. 

Jones. Huh? they did, did they! {Rises.) So you 
brought them along. You might think this was going to 
be a public reception. 

Louise {rising). But you won't object ! 

Jones. Object? I refuse to have them here. Do you 
think that outsiders should see a poor old father shed 
affectionate tears at greeting his long lost son ? 

(Helen and Mary enter l. Mary is still unhappy.) 

Helen. We won't look at you, Mr. Jones. We only 
want to see the son. 

Jones {turning toward her). And how do you think 
the son will like it? 

Helen. Oh, he won't mind. It'll break up his em- 
barrassment. 

Mary. I think we'd better go home. 

Helen {putting her arm around her). Come, Mary 
dear, cheer up again. You promised you would, you 
know. (Mary has handkerchief to her eyes.) 

Jones. What's this? Mary crying? What's the 
matter? 

Louise {rising). We've all met with a great disap- 
pointment. 

Helen. But we had resolved to forget it immediately 
— and now Mary's gone back on us. 

Mary. If I've gone back on you, I've not gone back 
on Dick. 

Jones. Dick? Who's Dick? 
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Louise. Dick Westhaver whom she met in New York. 
He's proved to be not what she hoped. 

Jones. That so! Hmm. Too bad. {Offers Mary 
chair R. of table.) Sit down here and let's see what we 
can do to amuse you. 

(Helen leads Mary to chair and Mary sits down.) 

Helen {removing hat). Let's have your hat, Mary. 

(Mary removes her hat and hands it to Helen, who 
picks up Louise's also and exits l.) 

Jones. Now let's see what we can do to amuse you. 
Shall we play Hearts ? 

(Mary places hand on heart and groans.) 

Jones. Old Maid? 

Louise {reproachfully). Uncle. 

Reenter Helen l. 

Helen. No. Let's play Tiddle-de-winks. 

Louise. I have it! Let's prepare a grand reception 
for Constantine. 

Helen. Glorious ! We'll give him a royal one. 

Louise {clasping hands). Let's see. What can we 
do? 

Helen. We ought to have a throne ! 

Jones {coming forward). Just a moment. Don't you 
think I've got anything to say about this ? Do you think 
I'm going to stand for any such nonsense ? 

Louise. Oh, Uncle Jones, be a sport. It'll be a lot of 
fun. Just think — Prince Constantine received in state by 
his Majesty, King Jones. 

Jones. But Constantine! Think of Constantine! 
What will he think about it? 

Louise. All he'll think about is pleasing you. 

Helen. And getting his one himdred a week. 

Jones ( turning on her) . What ? 

(Helen hides her face in her hands.) 
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Mary (sobbing). I wish Dick was Mn Sons Jones — I 
mean Mr. Jones' son. 

Helen. Quick! She's suffering a relapse. Louise, 
where can we get a throne? 

Louise. There's a big packing box down cellar, 

Helen. Just the thing ! Get it ! 

Louise {going up^). Wiiliam ! Wiliiam ! [Exit r. 

(Jones is considerably disturbed.) 

Helen. We ought to have something to cover the box. 
Can't you cheer up, Mary, and suggest something? 

Mary. Only to go back and find Dick. 

Helen. I know! I'll get that rug up in Louise's 
room. [Exits l. 

(Jones walks discontentedly r. Mary sobs. Jones 
looks at her,) 

Jones (crossing to her). Comt, Mary. Ddrft take it 
so hard. There are just as good fish as ever were caught. 

Mary. Mr. Jones! Please do not refer to Dick in 
that manner. 

Enter Louise r. 

Louise (speaking through doorway). Bring it in here, 
William. (Considerable noise is heard and William 
enters with packing box. He has a hard time managing 
it but finally deposits it bottom up, c. He then retires R. 
Enter Helen with rug l.) Splendid! Put it on the box. 
(Helen begins to cover the box with rug.) William! 
(Pointing to chair r.) Bring that chair and put it on 
here. 

Jones (stepping on throne just as rug is laid). I'm 
sorry, but this nonsense has gone far enough. (William 
places chair on throne behind Jones.) I shan't stand for 
it. (Sits down.) 

•Helen (pleadingly). Oh, Mr. Jones. 

Louise (resignedly). Very well. Uncle, if you insist. 
Take the box back, William. 

Helen (indicating Jones). Mary, lookT His royal 
highness. King Jones. 
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(Mary laoks at Jones, her face lights up, and she 
tmrsis into a fit of laughter. Louise steps on throne.) 

Louise. See? You've got Mary laughing I 

Jones {looking at Mary, someu^iat surprised). I ue 
I have. 

Mary (rising). He ought to have a crown. 

Helen {to Louise). I have h! Your old hat! 

Louise Igetting down from throne). Yes. 

Mary. Til get it. ^ {Exits jl 

Jones {beginning to enjoy the fun). So Tm a king, 
ami? Ah! 

Reenter Mary with hat, which looks as though it might 
have been worn by the king of Abyssinia. She runs 
to Jones and places it on his head. 

Louise. Long live King Jones ! 
Helen. Long live King Jones! 
Mary. Long live King Jones ! 
Louise. Shout, Williana. 

WiLLiAJc (r., skouiting). I hope Mr. Jones lives 
tiirough lUs. 

{Door-bell rings off L. Jones and the girls stop their 
fun making and Hsten. William crosses to l. and 
exits.) 

Jones {descending from throne). Who do you sup- 
pose that is? 

Louise. Don't get oflF your throne. It may be the 
princct. 

Reenter Wiuiam. 

WiluaIm. Mr. Constantine Pueblo Jones desires an 
audience with his father. 

^ Jones {running about, terribly excited). It's Constan- 
tine ! Stop this nonsense. Take that box away. 

(Throws hat off and starts to pull chair from throne. 
Mary whispers to William, who nods unwillingly. 
Helen snd Louise force Jones into throne chair 
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Mary picks up the crown, jumps on back of throne 
and places it on his head again. Girls are laughing.) 

Louise. Admit Prince Constantinc, William. (Wil- 
liam exits. Jones struggles,) Your majesty! 
Helen. Receive him royally. 

Reenter William. 

William. His royal highness, Prince Constantine 
Pueblo Jones. 

(The girls release Jones. Enter Tom l., wearing a wig 
with long black hair, his face very white, and a book 
under his arm. He pauses l.) 

Jones {rising). My son. 
Tom {to audience), A nut. 
Helen. Behold. 
Louise. Tis the prince. 
Mary. Tis he. 

Tom. Ye gods! The girls! {Runs off l.) 
Louise. Bring him bade! (William exits l.) 
Jones {calling after William). By persuasion, ol 
course. 

(Tom reenters with considerable momentum followed 
by William.) 

William {to Jones). What did you say, sir? 
Jones {descending from throne.) Nothing of impor- 
tance now. My son! 

(Tom runs to him, and falls on one knee, seising his 
hand.) 

Tom. My father! {Kisses his hand.) 

Jones. Why — why did you run away? 

Tom. I was unhappy. 

Jones. Unhappy? Why? 

Tom. Because I wanted an automobile, the state-house 
dome in Boston, and the Woolworth building in New 
York. You wouldn't let me have them. 

Jones. But you were only three years old. 
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(Tom catches himself by the throat.) 

Tom. Yes, but father, I desired to see the world. 
Jones. So young? 

Tom. Alas, I have always been young. I am young 
now. In fact, I begin to think I was bom young. 

(Helen is now l., Mary c. and Louise r. Their 
opinion of Tom is not at all complimentary, Jones 
looks around for Louise and locates her.) 

Jones. Arise, my son, and meet Louise, my niece — 
your cousin. 

(Tom approaches Louise but turns away his face and ' 
hides it with his left hand while he holds forth his 
right unsteadily.) 

Tom. H-howdo? 

(Louise is rather slow in taking the hand and lets it 
go very quickly.) 

Jones. Meet Louise's friends, Mary and Helen. (Tom 
shakes hands with them as though their hands were red 
hot, and turns around toward Jones.) Come, sit down, 
tny son. You must be tired after wandering about for 
twenty years. (Leads him to sofa. Both sit down, Jones 
on Tom's r.) Tell us where you have been and what 
you have seen. 

(Louise brings desk chair r. of sofa and sits down 
facing sofa. Helen and Mary each bring a chair 
from table and sit down l. of sofa, Mary behind 
Helen. All this greatly annoys Tom. William 
exits L.) 

Tom. Well, immediately I had run out of sight of the 
house on the eventful day — most twenty years ago — I de- 
cided to strike for New York. But I made a slight mis- 
calculation and struck Greenland — off Baffin Bay. Leav- 
ing Greenland as soon as possible, I was blown upon Ice- 
land; slipping on Iceland, I struck the Scandinavian 
peninsula on North Cape, near Hammerf est 
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Louise. May I inquire how mtich time jou spent 
during these journeys ? 

Tom. Oh, a day or so — ^perhaps a week — ^possibly a 
year— or it may have been ten years — ^I don't remenier 
exactly. 

Louise. Thank you. 

Jones. Well, go on. 

Tom. From Norway I went to Nova Zemhla. Then 
traversing the Arctic Ocean in a rowboat I landed at 
the island of New Siberia. But the shock of my landing 
was so great that I was thrown completely over the island 
and was forced to swim to Siberia proper — some forty 
miles away. Being still very young, as usual 

Jones. How young? 

Tom. Oh, four or five. 

Helen. More or less. 

Jones ( taies a deep breath) . WeJl, go on. 

Tom. From Siberia I jumped to Alaska. 

Louise {mockingly). No! Really? 

Tom. Figuratively speaking, of course. From Alaska, 
I traveled to New York. 

Louise. On foot, I suppose. 

Helen. Barefoot, perhaps. 

Tom. No, no, you're wrong! Pullman! You see, 
during my wanderings, I had composed my first poem, 
and it made such a sensation that the Alaskans gladly 
paid my carfare. 

Louise. A polite way of saying, " Here's your hat — 
don't hurry." 

Helen. It must have been quite a poem. Let's hear 
it now. 

Mary. Yes ! Do recite it What's the title? 

Tom {nervously). Er — do you really want to hear it? 
Er — it's very crude. You — you — remember it was the 
very first one I wrote. I — I hardly remember it. It 
really wouldn't be worth your while to hear it. 

Louise. Oh, go ahead. We'll remember that you were 
only four or five when you wrote it. 

Mary. Please do. What's the title ? 

Tom. Well, if uncle — I mean father — no! yt%^ that's 
right — father — doesn't object. (Jones, who has been 
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dNi^iliw^ him sullenly for some time, grunts.) Do you 
object, father? 

JoMES (turns' more toward front, slumps down, folds 
hands, and twirls thumbs a couple of times). I gvttss I 
cam sitaffnA it. 

Helen (after adjusting chair to suit her). Wcffl, go 
ahead, what's the title? 

Tom. The title? Let me see. Oh^ yes— "The Talc 
of the Dying Fish/' 

Mary (disappointed). Oh-h-h! 

Tom (after an effort of memory). 

*' On the low hills to westward 
The Coimol Sued bi^ eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 

But the Consul's brow was sad 
And the Consurs speech wa» UfvIK, 

And darkly looked he at the wall, 
Aad darkly at the foe : 

* Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes cfown ; 
And if they once may win the bridge. 
What hope to save the town? ' 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the gate: 

* To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearfiri odds 
For the temptes of his fathers 

And the ashes of his gods ? ' ** 

(Rises and bows majestically.) 

IjomA. Is it original ? 

Toif . It's €wrigiiial with the f eUow who wirote it-, 

liiSLEV (wifhraptwre). Ofc! How wow&rfulJ 

(Tom turns toward her and bows again:} 
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Mary (who is perfectly disgusted). It was nothing 
but a nursery rhyme ! / could write a nursery rhyme. 

Louise, Yes, Mary, but remember he was in the 
nursery when he wrote it, 

Tom (falling on one knee beside Jones). And what 
does my dear, dear father say ? 

(Jones, who has not altered his position or his sullen 
expression, looks at him a moment and then turns 
away.) 

Jones. Qaddock! 

Tom. Haddock? 

Jones. Tripe ! 

Tom. Tripe? (Looks at the girls inquiringly.) 

Louise. That means he doesn't care for it, 

Tom (apparently broken-hearted). Oh! 

(Sits dejectedly on sofa again,) 

Mary. I hate to say so, but I don't think he's much 
of a poet. 
Tom. Thank you for breaking it so gently. 

(Jones rises and walks thoughtfully by Louise and 
around to rear of sofa.) 

Helen. I think he's the sensation of the age. 
Jones. It's an awful sensation. 

(Walks thoughtfully to fireplace.) 

Louise. I should like to hear him make up some 
poetry. 

Helen. That would be fun. 

Mary. It would show how much of a poet he really is. 

Tom (his hand to his throat). My hash is cooked. 

Louise. What do you want to make one up about? 

Tom. Oh! I think I could make up a good one 
about — about suicide. 

Mary: Oh, no! We'd better choose the subject, or 
he'll try to pass off one of his old ones on us. 

Helen. Yes, Mary's right. He might do that. Not, 
"*'- Tones, that we distrust you at all. 
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Tom, I see you don't, 

Louise. What shall it be? ,. 

Mary (suddenly). His sensations when greeti^ by 
his father! (Jones shows disgust) 
Helen. That's good enough. 

(Tom buries his face in his hands.) 

Mary. If we don't like the way it starts, we can 
change it. 

Louise (after slight pause). Come, come, Mr. Poet — 
we are waiting. 

Tom (raises head). But d-don't blame me if it doesn't 
run very smoothly. Even Longfellow got stuck once in 
a while, you know. 

Helen. But there's no comparison between you and 
Longfellow. 

(Tom bows,) 

Louise. On your mark! (Tom straightens himself.) 
Set ! (Tom eases his collar. ) Go ! 

(Tom clears his throat.) 

Tom. 

As — ^as I entered yonder door 
With — with misgivings at my heart, 
I— I— I'd have fallen to the floor. 
If — if my feet had — spread apart. 

Helen (applauding). Wonderful! 

(Tom, who has surprised himself, swells with pride 
and knocks a bit of dust off his sleeve.) 

Mary. It rhymes and that's about all. 

Louise. But it has a meter. 

Helen. Certainly it has. 

Mary. A meter! What for? 

Jones. It's a hot air meter. (^Dances a few steps.) 

Helen. But don't interrupt him. 

Tom. And when my father I saw, 

I thought to myself with a sigh, 
" If this is what is my — my " 
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Helen (who follows the words intently), favr. 
Tom. "Paw" 

I win be qtrltc prmid to— to 

Louise. Die. 

Tom. " Die." No ! no, Aaf s riot right 
Mary. Never mind. It'll da Go on. 
Tom. But when I saw with whom he was; 

My heart begaa to-^o -^ — ^ 
Helen. Flutter. 
Tom. "Flutter'*— ^fcoursa 

I was so startled by the — ^the— — 
LauiSK^ BttZ2^ 
Tom. "Buz*." 

I ran fike — ^like— melting buller. 
Helsn. You're doing; wonderfirily welL 

(Jones comes to back of sofa.) 

Tom. And when back I came again, 

1 noticed 

Jones. Unfortunately there's one way in which you 
don't resemble L^rigffdlow. 
Tom. What's that? 
Jones. Longfellow's deadf 

(Jones starts toward fireplace agam, Door-bell rings. 
Jones stdps, Atl listen^) 

Dick (off l.). Zee p4»! Zee psl|»r Qtieckf To 

maze arms I 
t/[mt (HslHff). That voice! 

Enter William suddenly, closing door behind him, 

Jones. What is it, Williim? 
William. I don't know. 

(Dick bej^ to beat upon the door. Wiluam braces 

himself against it.) 

Dick (offu). iJlong pair f Mong pair \ Let mccr m. 
Eet is my son-— no ! your son. 
Jones (loudly). My son? 
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(Tom makes for doer s. Imt Louise k9$ risen 9nd 
us her$Hf m front of it ) 



Dick {stUl beating on d0or). Wee! Wce^ Eet cez 
Constanti«eJ £^t oez Copstaotim Pueblp] 

Louise. Constantine! Open the door, William. 

BiCK i9§ !'.)« Woel Ofim as d«nrl <Wii:^iam 
o^^nj the door. Dick, wearing a mustache, 4m imperial, 
and a hat such as D'Artagnan might have worn, rushes 
in and embraces William.) Ifmig paiirl Ect eez I. At 
]a«t eet eoe 1 1 {Kisses Wiluam.) 

William (^IrNjf^fwc^). Hold on! 

Dici;: {continuing to embrace him). Don't ypu know 
me, pair? Don't you know tat'i Eet eez 1 1 Ect eez I ! 

Wjuulum {shouthg)^ Somebody eat 'is eye and ^et 
it ofver with. (Releases hims^tf from Dick*s embrace,) 

Helen. Arc they twins? 

Jones {approaching Dic«), You say you are Con- 
stantine Jones? 

Dick. Wee! Ect eez II Eet eez II 

{Flings his arms jaroMnd Wixxiam's n^r*. William 
seizes his wrists and transfers Dick's embrace to 
Jones. Tom hides behind throne,) 

JONBS. Svt It 18 iinpossitde. There is nny «Qn. 

{Points behind him to Heuek.) 
Dick. No, no. Zat eez your dat^tair. / «cz your 

Jones. But you're Itafian. 

Dick {rettn^shing JpWES from embrace). Itaiieon? 
No. {ProMdly,') Franshayl 
Jones. But my son was an Ainertcan. 
Dick. Ah. Jtrs' sol Btrt I grow ^ in Rarec. 
Tom. By George, it's Dick ! 
Tones {to Dick) . One of you is lyin^: ! 
Dick; One of met Ha ! you see doubetJ. 

(Tom comes boldly to c. Mary goes to front of sofa.) 

Tom. That man's a liar. 
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Dick. What make you tink so? 

Tom. Because this is my father and I am his son. 

Dick. Tbat voice! 

Tom. What's the matter with it ? 

Dick (recognising him). So! it's you, is it? 

(Tom falls an one knee beside Joves, seises his hand 
and kisses it) 

Tom. Father, do you doubt me ? 
Dick (falling on knee, the other side of Jones). 
Fathair, surely you will not turn me out? 

(He leans in front of Jones and looks up at him,) 

Tom (placing his hand agcinst Dick's face, pushing 
him back, and taking his position). Father, I have been 
your son all my life. 

Dick (pushing Tom back). Oh fathair, if you knew 
how much I need zat one himdred dollar a week. 

Tom (pushing Dick back). Father, as your son, I 
insist that you recognize me. 

Dick (pushing Tom back). Fathair, I insist zat you 
throw zat man into ze jail. 

Tom (pushing Dick back). Get out! 

Dick (pushing Tom back). Get out yourself! 

Jones (separating them). Just a minute! William, 
send for Jack Doe, my lawyer, 

William. Yes, sir. [Exit l. 

Dtck 1 

T m 1 (^^^Sl ^^^ watching Wiluam exit). Lawyer ! 

Jones. Yes, a lawyer. And in the meantime, I guess 
we'd better keep you in separate rooms. You might 
hurt each other's feelings. 

Helen (to Mary and Louise). They do seem rather 
violent. 

(Dick and Tom look at each other, Jones crosses to 
R. door,) 

Jones (at door r.). If you gentlemen will accom- 
pany me? 
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(Tom and Dick start to cross but stop simultaneously; 
start again and again stop; then exit. Jones fol- 
lows,) 

Louise (seating herself on sofa). Well, what do you 
think? 
Mary (sitting beside Louise). I think it's funny. 

(Helen also sits upon sofa,) 

Louise. But don't you think you recognize them? 

Mary. Who ? Constantines ? 

Helen. If there were three of them, I'd have my 
suspicions. 

Mary. What are you girls driving at? 

Louise. Great Scott, Mary! Didn't you notice any- 
thing familiar about that would-be Frenchman? 

Mary (thoughtfully). Why, I did think his voice 
sounded a little familiar. 

Louise. Good! Whose did it sound like? 

Mary. Like Dick Westhaver's. (Louise looks at 
Helen. Both smile triumphantly, Mary looks at 
them,) Oh ! I thought probably you'd laugh. 

Louise. No, Mary. We think it is Dick. 

Mary. But Dick couldn't grow a mustache in an hour 
and a half. 

Helen. He bought that one. And what did you think 
of the poet? 

Mary. That must have been Tom. Then where's 
Harry? 

Louise. He hasn't shown up yet, but doubtless he will, 
shortly. 

Mary. But what are they doing all this for? 

Louise. I can't believe they are really trying to hood- 
wink uncle. 

Helen. Want to know what I think? I think they're 
just trying to play a practical Joke on us, 

Mary. I think it's rather hard on Mr. Jones. 

Enter William l., starts to cross to r. door. Door-bell 
rings. 
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JjomwE. Tliere's the door-bdl, Wiilta». 
(William turns and exits l.) 

Bu^v, Th^ always wece i^ of f^io. But wr^at 
shall we do? Tell them we know them? 

Ixywm. Ho. J^tls pretend to be deoeived tnd «ee 
what they're going to do. It'll be fun. 

Helen. Aiid when ti«ey think they've ** got us going " 
we'll have the laugh on them. What do you say, Mary? 

MiMKir in^Mmg). All r^t. 

Reenter Wiuxah. 

William.. Pardon me, Miss Louise, but the men from 
the laundry are here and want to know If they may come 
in and take dovm the portifcres now. 

Louise (^fointinff to portiires at il door). These? 

William. Yes, miss, 

LoxnsE. Very well. 

(William eaks l.) 

Helen. How long has Mrs. Hucksley had men work* 
ing for her? 

Lou;^E. I don't know— but we'd bctlcr gq somewhere 
else. Come up in my room. 

(The ffirls exit r. Enter Wkiskey and Dodge carry- 
ing Walter covered over with a sheet in a clothes- 
basket. William enters. The detectives set the 
basket on floor l.) 

William. That belongs in the kitchen. 
Whis. Yes, sir. 

(TJiey pick basket up and cross with it to c Here 
they again deposit it on the floor,) 

William. I said, " Kitchen r' {Points to R. door.) 

Whis. Yes, sir. {They pick up basket and erase to 

R., where they pause and look at William, who still 

watches them.) Yes, sir. (They exit R. William exits 

L. Whis. and Dodge reenter with basket which they 
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deposit Mr fioor at c Whis. points to door x.) Those 
must be the portiires* 

{Takes chair at jl of sofa, places it near door, and 
climbs upon it.} 

Dodge. Btit I say, Whiskey, thisH only take us half a 
minute and we may have to stay here all day. 

Whis. {descending and coming to Dodge). I know. 
But what are we going to do? 

Dodge. At least one of us ought to stay here. 

(Whis. remains thoughtful for a moment} 

Whis. You might take the butler's place. 

Dodge. I sui^K>se you think the family wouldn't rec* 
ognazeme«. 

Whis. They might,, but the girlsi we saw at Uie sta- 
tion are here and they know we're all right. They'd ex- 
plain if anything happened. 

Dodge. How do yoa think you're going to persiiade 
that bone-head of a butler ? 

Whis. We'll use persuasive means. I'll get down on 
3i\ fismrs behind himi and you push him over t&f back. 
Then we'll botib ktnd on him. 

Doixm. S&unds good. 

(Whis. climbs on chair again.) 

Whis. We'll wait till he comes in here again. 

(Whis. pretends to busy himself with portiires. 
Dodge sits on chair l. of sofa. Enter William l.) 

William. You are intelKgent. I said to take that to 
the kitchen. (Crosses and places hands on bock of 
De»€»:'9 chair,} Get up, will you — I want to move this 
chair. 

(Dodge rises and Wkxiak takes chair to l. Whis. 
has descended and now crawls along at Williaic's 
U side. William stops suddenly and looks at him. 
Whis; appears tQ he adjusting an imperfection in 
the rug. William continues. Whk. also cat^ 
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tinues, William stops. Whis. discovers another 
imperfection. William proceeds around front of 
table. Whis. bumps his head on table leg and stops. 
WiLUAM places chair at l. of table and starts back 
for other. Whis. accompanies him as before. 
William stops. Whis. examines rug. Dodge ap- 
proaches quickly but William turns toward him 
suddenly and he dances back again. William pro- 
ceeds but his head turns like a balance wheel out of 
order as he tries to watch both Whis., who continues 
to accompany him, and Dodge, who dances about In 
front of him trying to find an opportunity to push 
him over. William secures the other chair and 
hurries back with it to r. of table. Whis. accom- 
panies him on one side and Dodge on the other but 
they do not find an opportunity for accomplishing 
their object. William places chair and turns toward 
Dodge, his hands on his hips.) 

William. What are you up to ? 
Dodge. Up to the chest. 

{Hits William on chest. William falls backward 
over Whis. and both detectives endeavor to seize 
him but he overpowers them and holds them down 
on their backs with his hands on their throats.) 

Whis. Walter! Help! 

(Walter, still covered by the sheet, rises slowly from 
the basket. William sees him; is astounded; re- 
leases Dodge and Whis. and rises. The detectives 
begin to rise cautiously. William closes his eyes 
and falls stiffly over backwards. Dodge catches him. 
Walter throws off sheet. Dodge drags the uncon-* 
scious William off l. by the collar.) 

Walter. Say! That's my pop! What are you doin' 
to him? 

Whis. He's all right. Dodge is going' to change 
places with him — that's all. Detectives have to make 
'^ese little sacrifices, you know. 
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Walter. What are yer goin' to do with me? 

Whis. (looking around). Hmm! We'll have to hide 
you somewhere. (Goes to throne and contemplates it for 
a moment. Takes off chair and turns box on its side,) 
Here's a swell place. You won't be able to see much 
but you can hear everything. 

Walter (stepping out of basket). It don't look over 
comfortayble. 

Whis. I guess you can stand it. (Walter crouches 
near box and Whis. turns it over on him. Then he re- 
places chair on top.) Now remember — listen to every- 
thing that's said — especially when those three crooks are 
around. Can you hear me distinctly ? 

Walter (in box). Yes. Extinctly. 

Whis. Good ! Then I will leave you for the present. 

Walter. Aren't you goin' to take down the draperies ? 

Whis. The deuce with those. 

(Whis. exits l. Enter Jones r. Crosses to window 
and stands looking out. Enter Louise r. ) 

Louise. Has Mr. Doe come yet, uncle? 
Jones. No. 

Enter Helen and Mary r. 

Helen. Have any more sons shown up, Mr. Jones? 
Jones. No, thank Heaven. If any do, I'll have 'em 
thrown out. 

Enter Dodge l., followed by William. They have 
changed clothes. 

William. I'm goin' down and tell Mrs. Hucksley 
about this. 

Dodge. Tell the whole family. I don't care. 

William. She'll be here in no time. 

Dodge. Cjood ! I'd like to meet her. Is she anything 
like you? 

William. You wait! [Exits l. 

Helen. It's the detective ! 

Dodge (finger on lips), Ssh ! Let me stay ! ^ , 
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JoiJES (&0ffmff dcrwn h.). HuHo! What's? fiiisr? A 
ne>» btitfet? 

LouiSE. Yes, pro temp, uncle. William ha« spi^ifted 
hi^ ankle. 

D&txSE (engngii^fiy). Yes. That's it f Qttiteso! 

Jones (going back to window). Gan'f say I tfcinfc miKb 
Of the sfubslifu^e. 

Dodge (under his breath to Louise). Tteaniks. 
(Doar-l^tt rif^. Ent^r Tom and DtcK il) Is that the 
beH? 

Dick. Dee# eet ^und like tt whistte? 

(Louise nodsf and Dmce, exits u) 

^v^s (to hoys who h(We reached c). 1 th€>iig)k I 
%(M y&& 16 slay iti H^ r^om^ I assignetf to you^ 

Tom. Dear father, wl^A ym- sfee What jUst edme up 
your front steps, you will not blame us for rushing to 

ybttr pfotectibtf. 

Reenter Dodge. 

Dodge. Constantine Pueblo Jones desineis t# ^ptsik 
with his father. 
Jones. Tell hiitt to go away f Don't let him in ! 
Helen (in "stage" whisper to Dodge). Let him in. 
JbNES. Doft^t let him in f [Exit Dodge l. 

Louise. Uncfe, to your throne ! It is the prince ! 

(The girls force Jones onto his throne. He frees 
hifnsetf and comes down l. c. Tom and Dick go 
down R.) 

HA*itv (off L.). Get out i' mf way, you earstcfrtt fox 

trotter! 
Dodge (of l.). The bbss s^ys you can't come in, 
Harry (off l.). Cdn't, hey? Get out of my way or 

I'll fiH you so fuff of lead you'll be worth a ntckd a 

pound ! 

(Dodge enters l. with c&fisiderahie 'ifetoeity, leMding 
on back in doorway, Harry, dressed in ecmfboy 
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4:ostume^ with r^valvetj lasso, etc,, enUrs aver Dodgb. 
J^auses L. oitd grins gjood-naiuredly,) 

Louise (aside). It's Harry 

(Hashy goes to Jones and sla^s him en the back 
nearly knacking him over.) 

Hasry. So tilts is paw. 'Lo, paw. 

Jones {timidly). Hqw dMo. 

Tom (adifancing toward Haksy). Look here, you 
Ing 'brute, what do yon cnean by treating my lather tliat 
way? 

Dicx (salso approaching). Wee. He say what I say 
only he 3ay eel. 

Harry (to Tom). And who might you be? 

Tom. i am Qmstamtine Pueblo Jones. 

Harry. Indeed! (To Dick.) Who are you? 

QacK. iConstantine Pueblo Jioties. 

Harry (^scrutinizing them intently). So it's you, is it? 
(Draws himself up.) Well ! 

i^The girls ^preach behind Jones.) 

Mary. Who do you think you are, you big bluff? 

Harry. JJuh ? 

(Puts his hand to his mouth as he recognizes the girls.) 

fifeiepN, Yes, yo^ ^^Keap actor, you wouldn't hurt a 
¥ttep. 

Harry (in a terrible voice), I wouldn't, bey? I'll 
show you. (Draws revolver and begins to load it with 
cartridges from his belt.) I didn't become the chaijipion 
shot of Ohio by graft, I can tell you that! I haven't 
been shooting caterpillars off the California orange trees 
ten years for ^mothing, I can tell you that ! I haven't got 
the rciputation of being a-ble to shave a man's beard 
:tbri>ugh sarcasm^ I can .tell you that ! (He now has his 
revolver loaded. The others have already recoiled a con^ 
siierable distance. He now speaks shwly but force- 
fvlLly.) Staiikd a$Jde, please, so [ can practice a little 
that packing box. (Tom, Dick, and Louise go qui 
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down R. Helen, Mary and Jones move up L.) Here 
goes! (Harry takes aim at throne. As he does so, the 
throne begins to move rapidly around rear of stage toward 
L. door. All but Harry are astonished,) See? Even 
the furniture is scared of me. Stop, furniture, I won't 
shoot. {The throne stops and Harry seats himself in 
its chair.) Now, if you people 'ull all come around front 
where I can see ya, I'll talk to ya. (Helen, Mary and 
JONES, who are behind throne, decline to move. Harry 
rises.) I'm awaitin' ya! (They come dozvn r. nerv- 
ously, Harry sits down and crosses his legs.) The rest 
of ya better come nearer. ( The others approach. ) Now, 
Mr. Jones, who's ya son? 

Jones. I don't know ; but when my lawyer comes 

Harry. So ! Ya got a lawyer comin', have ya? 

Jones. Yes. 

Harry. Say, " Yes, sir," when you're speakin' to me. 

Jones. Yes — sir. 

Harry. Now, when the lawyer comes send him to 
me — (shouting) d'ya hear? 

Jones. Yes — sir. 

Harry. I want it understood now, howsomever, that 
I'm your son and that I'm goin' to be your son no matter 
what happens. Is it understood? 

Jones. Yes — sir. 

Harry (savagely). D'ya all understand it? 

All (with enthusiasm ) . Yes, sir ! 

Harry. Now ya can all go except these two Con- 
stantines, and when the lawyer comes ya all want to come 
back. D'ya understand? 

All. Yes, sir. 

Harry (with a wave of his hand). Go. 

[The girls and Jones exit. 

Dick (angrily to Harry). Look here, Harry, do you 
think you're going to get away with this thing? 

Harry (coolly). Lx)oks like it. (Gets off throne.) 

Tom. We're in a nice pickle, now, with the three of us 
trying this stunt. 

Harry (taking chair off throne). We may as well 
keep it up till twelve o'clock. There's nothing else to do. 
It's our only chance. 
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Dick. Well, two of us ought to get out and let one 
fellow have it. 

Tom. I'm agreeable— provided that you're the two 
who get out. 

Harry. That's it. None of us want to get out (Tips 
over box.) Hello. Look what we've got here. 

(Walter stands up,) 

Dick. It's the boy who was in the lunch room. 

Harry. What were you doing under there? 

Walter. Nothin'. I was sleepin'. Gee ! You nearly 
shot a hole through me. 

Harry. I may yet ! 

Walter. Better not, 'cause mother'd be mad if she 
had to darn up my clothes. 

Harry. What's your name? 

Walter. Walter. 

Harry. Well, Walter, you stay over here for a while. 
(Places him near l. wall, then goes to Dick and Tom, 
places hands on their shoulders and takes them down c.) 
Now listen, fellows 

(Walter escapes through l. door,) 

Tom. There goes Walter! 

(Dick goes to door,) 

Harry. Let him go. He's all right, I guess. 

Dick. Well, I don't know. I think there are some 
detectives on our trail. Somebody followed me here — 
I'm sure. 

Harry. Our wicked career is almost over anyhow. 
We'll be starting for New York this afternoon. 

Tom. I have an uncanny feeling something is going 
to happen before then. 

Harry. At any rate, I intend to do my best to get this 
one hundred dollars a week allowance. 

(CoNNY appears at window endeavoring to look into 
room.) 
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Tou (fointmg at wndow). Lookl 
Dick. I bet it's a detective! 

(Harry ducks behind overturned throne and DKX,4md 
Tom fom him. Conny opens window, enters cau- 
tiously, 4^9€s it, cautiously crosses to r. Looks owt 
door, looks toward l. door, listens, goes to mantel- 
piece and begins to put small ornaments into pockets. 
He works rapicUy, Tom goes quietly io his jl. Dxck 
to his %^ and Harry behind him. ) 

Tom {slapping Conny on the back). Good atomioeJ 

(Conny stops.) 

Conny. Good morning. 

(Begins putting ornaments back an $nantelpiece.) 

©CCK. Pardon us for interrupting you. 
Conny {still returning ornaments). Oh, that's dl 
right, don't mention it. 

(Finishes and turns, looks at boys, and moves slowly 
down stttge.^ 

Harry (coming down). Is that your regular business? 

Conny. What? TJiat? {.Fainting toward mantel- 
piece,) No. That's just a little side Uac I'm really a 
gentleman of the road. I travel — on foot. 

Tom (aside to Dick). Does lie look like a genuine 
tramp to you, Didk ? 

Dick. Yes, I think so. 

Harry. Are you staying here for long? 

Conny. No. I intend to reach the next town hy 
mjjht. I fliought maybe I'd stop liere for lundi. Would 
ya.give me a bite? 

Harry. Sorry, but we don*t live here. 

Tom (to Dick). Tm going to question him. (Comes 
dozvn on Conny's r.) I say, old fellow, who are you? 

Conny. Ya want to know my name? 

Vow. Yes. 

Conny. Huh! It's an odd name. Fve alnsost for- 
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gotten it. (Pronounces it slowly in rather a loud voice,) 
Constantine Pueblo 

(Hasry claps his hand over Conny's mouth, while 
Tom and Dick faU upon him, hearing him to the 
floor.) 

Dick. Wfaat'U we do — ^kill him or drown him? 



CURTAIN 
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ACT III 

SCENE. — Same as Act II. The. clothes basket is gone 
and the throne is at c. again. The chair, formerly at L. 
of table, is now behind table. 

(Dodge is concealed behind portieres at door r. Enter 
Tom, Dick, and Harry through window,) 

TofM. I don't see how the deuce Conny got away from 
us. 

Harry. I see how he got away from us all right ; but 
I don't see where he can be now. 

Dick. Tom let him get away. 

Tom. He ran right by you, however. 

Dick. I tell you again that I bet he's three miles away 
from here by this time. 

Harry. And I tell you that if he had left the grounds, 
we'd have seen him on the road. He couldn 't have swam 
the lake. Believe me! if he should find out that he's 
worth a hundred dollars a week, he'd stick around here. 

Dick {coming down stage). We may as well give it 
up. Let's sit down. {Sits back of table,) 

Tom {sitting on corner of packing box), I feel kind 
of guilty about going on with this thing now that the real 
son has shown up. 

Harry {sitting r. of table). He may not be the real 
son. 

Tom. It's all very well to deceive ourselves, but we 
know all the time that he is. 

Harry. Now that I've started, I'm going to keep it up. 
If this Conny is the real son, he'll be able to prove it, and 
we will make an honorable retreat, that's all. 

Dick. The fact that Mary's here is enough to make 
me stick. . 

Tom. I was getting along fine until you fellows 
showed up. 
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Harry (looking at him). What are you posing as — a. 



musician 



? 



Tom. No. A poet. 

Dick. A poet! I hope they ask you to recite some 
poetry. 

Tom. They have. 

Dick. What did you give them ? 

Tom. Oh, some stuff I learned at college. 

Harry. Horrors! Did you get mobbed? 

Tom. No. They liked it. 

Dick. I heard that Mr. Jones was fond of French- 
men. That's why I'm in this make-up. 

Tom. I hope they ask you to talk French. 

Harry. Do you know, I begin to think my idea about 
making this bet was quite original. 

Tom. It was aboriginal, 

Harry. No, but really ! We've had a lot of fun. 

Dick. An awful lot. And we're going to have a lot 
more with that three-year contract. 

Harry. You fellows haven't any sense of humor. 

Tom. Not a bit. By the way ! How much time have 
we got ? 

(All look at their zmtches,) 

Dick. Ye gods ! It's getting late. 
(All rise,) 

Harry. Let's separate and — since we're all going to 
stick — each man for himself. 

Tom. Good idea! Gentlemen, I wish you luck! 

[Exits R. 

Harry (going to window). Don't do anything I 
wouldn't do, Dick. 

Dick. Don't take any wooden nickels, Harry. 

(Harry exits through window. Dick exits L. Dodge 
comes from behind portiere.) 

Dodge. I couldn't make much out of that conversa- 
tion. They're a bad crowd, though, I can see that (C 
to window. Enter Jones r. Dodge approaches ) 
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PardoQ me, Mf. J9xies, I want to apeak to youu Vot ftot 

really a butler. 
Jones. No? 
Dodge. V^m a xfeteetive. 
Jones. Sit down. 

{Offers him cMr and siis en s^fa.) 

Dodge (c). I have a colkafue and we're tracking 
down those three sons of yours. 

Joj^;E3. Tbtyrt not all sons of mine, thank heavw. 

Dodge. But one of 'em may be. 

Jones. Yes, that's true. Pickerel! 

Dodge. I sympathize with you if that ia Ijit c«9C 

Jones. I need sympathy. Salt watier sskuwl 

Dodge. However, let's hope for the besJU 

Jones. What are you chasing them for? 

Dodqe. They've been causing trouble evier sinflc they 
left New York. Every town they've been in thqr'vefcfti 
to leave on the run. 

JoN^s. Don't say. 

Dodge. Yes, sir! We despise their crimes, adsiiflC 
their zeal, and marvel ^ their p)ersi3tency. 

Jones. What are they — lunatics ? 

Dodge. Sometimcjs w€ ailnwst :beliejve so, but Ar^ve 
always been sane enough to cle.ar out at the right moment 

Jones. But why do you 9pea:k to me about this? 

Dodge. Out of kindness to you, Mr. Jones. We fear 
they are plotting some great crime. We fear for your 
safety. They are powerful a»d very, very bad ! 

Jones (uneasily). I wish you'd speak a little — a little 
more cheerfully. 

Dodge. Alas, the occasion is too serious. These 
men — no matter what they are plotting — to gain their 
ends, would ignite a powder plant, undermine a railroad 
hridgie, or even sink a navy ! 

Jones. I always said a navy was a bad place to he in. 

Dodge. Consider then, Mr. Jones, what they may do 
herel They would think nothing of cutting you up, 
stuffing you bit by bit into a tobacco tin, and tbrowit^ 
"ou into a stone crusher ! 
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Jowfis (shuddering). I wouldn't think much of that 
either ! 

Dodge. In short, Mr. Jones, your life isn't worth a 
cigar butt. 

JONE5. I hare one favor to ask. 

Dodge. Granted. What is it? 

Jones. Don't tell my insurance company. 

Dodge. Certainly not. And now, Mr. Jones, I and 
my colleague desire to throw ourselves at your feet and 
beg permission to protect you from these criminals, 

Jones. I'm much obliged, I'm sure. 

DcDGsu In order to do so, we must be at liberty to go 
wherever we please and do whatever we want — to use 
your house as though it were our own. 

Jones. Hmm! About these criminals — ^you don't 
have the habit of judging other people by yourself, do 
you? 

Dodge. Not at all. 

Jones. In that case, I give you permission to protect 
me. 

Dodge. Thank you. (Door-bell rings.) The door. 
(Exits L. Jones rises and slowly moves c. Enter 
Dodge.) Your lawyer, Mr. Jones. 

Enter Doe, a rather stout man with a rather expression- 
less face. He carries a hand-bag. 

Doe (holding out his hand). Good morning, Mr. 
Jones. 

Jones (shaking hands). Morning, Doe. Are you 
ready for business ? 

Doe. Always ready for business, Mr. Jones 

Jones. Got quite a case for you this morning. 

Doe. So I hear. William says two sons have shown 
up. 

Jones. There's three of them now. 

Dot. Do»'t say. Well, the more the merrier. By 
the way, who's this new butler of yours? 

Jones (in low voice). He's a detective. 

Doe. I thought so. (Turns toward Dodge.) ^'^— 
name's " Dodge,'" isn't it ? hi 
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Dodge (approaching). Right you are — and I live up 
to my name. 

(They shake hands.) 

Doe. I thought I recognized you. Are you working 
on this case? 

Dodge. Yes. I have another fellow helping me. 

Doe. Bring him here. Perhaps amongst the four of 
us we may be able to do sometlaing. (Dodge goes to 
window and signals by placing his thumbs in his ears and 
wiggling his fingers. Doe sits behind table and takes 
papers and pencil from bag,) Well, what's the name 
given by the first applicant to your parental affection? 

Jones. Constantine Pueblo Jones. 

(Doe writes, Jones sits r. of table,) 

Doe. What's the name of the second? 
Jones. Constantine Pueblo Jones. 

(Doe writes,) 

Doe. Third? 

Jones. Constantine Pueblo Jones. 

(Doe looks at him and then writes.) 

Doe. Now, what should be the name of the rightful 
son? 
Jones. Constantine Pueblo Jones. 
Doe. What are you doing — kidding me? 
Jones. Not at all. 

(Doe writes.) 

Doe. Glad they all have the same name. It'll prevent 
complications. 

Enter Whis. through window; he follows Dodge to c. 

Dodge. Let me introduce my colleague — ^Whiskey. 
Doe. Whiskey ! 

(Whis. bows.) 

Whis. I'm a little out of date, I know. 
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(Jones and Doe rise and bow.) 

Doe. Never mind. With a name like that you'll al- 
ways be welcome. (Moves to c.) Now, in the matter 
at hand, I think it safe to presume that at least one of the 
three is the real son. This brings the question down to 
simply this: Which is the son? When we have dis- 
covered that we will proceed to jail the other two. Am 
I clear? 

Jones. Perfectly. But how are you going to tell 
which is the real son ? 

Doe. Ah ! Now you have asked a question which we 
can't answer, Mr. Jones. That was very foolish of you. 

Jones. Why foolish? 

Doe. Because now we're stuck — ^now we're at a stand- 
still. 

Jones, But I 

Doe. Oh, we forgive you, Mr. Jones. But it's too 
bad. We were getting along so nicely, too — ^yes, it's too 
bad. (Doe, Dodge, and Whis. shake their heads sadly.) 
Now we'll have to start on an entirely new track. In- 
stead of determining which one is the son, we shall deter- 
mine which two are not. 

Jones. But I don't see how you can do that any better. 

Doe. Mr. Jones ! This is really too bad. Now you've 
stuck us again. 

(Doe, Dodge, and Whis. look at Jones fiercely.) 

Jones. I'm very sorry. (Sits meekly r. of table.) 

Dodge. He reminds me of a sheet of fly-paper. 

Doe (to detectives). Well, gentlemen, can you sug- 
gest any way out of our dilemma ? 

Whis. It's a pretty serious dilemon. 

Dodge. Dill lemon! It's a dill pickle ! 

Whis. I tell you what we might do. 

Doe. What? 

Whis. We might get those three girls to determine 
the right one. 

Dodge. Why leave it to the girls? 

Whis, Girls are clever, you know. 
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Dodge. That's a snatter of opkrioxi. I knew a girl 

once who was stupid. 

Whis. What's the matter? Did stoc refuse yott? 

Dodge. Yes — and married another man. 

Whis. She wasn't stupid. She had sense. 

Dodge (his voice beginning to rise). But now he^s a 
bankrupt. 

Whis. {shouting). She* diAit know he was going- X& 
be a bankrupt, did she? 

Dodge. She might have guessed it. {Shouting.} 

Doe {intervening). Pardon me, gentlemen, but I thisifc 
Whiskey's idea is a good one. Let's let the girls fry it. 
What do you say to that, Mr. Jones ? 

Jones {meekly). I'm sorry, but I don't think urauch 
of it. 

Dodge. Oh, you spoil everything! 

Doe. Nevertheless, I think we'H overrule yoor Wto, 
Mr. Jones. Will you have the kindttess to speak lo the 
g^rls about it? 

Jones {rising), I suppose so. 

Doe. And in the' meantime, 11! go out on the lawn aiid 
take a nap. (Jones exits K.) Another thing, boy»— I 
think it would be well not to let any one leave tlhe hdtfse 
until this thing is settled. See you later. 

[Exits thfouf^ window. 

(Dodge sits on table Enter Harry r.) 

Whis. Well, Dodge, I'll guess we'll soon have tfiose 
fellows. 

(Harry comes in c, unnoticed!.) 

Dodge. At any rate^ Whiskey, they'll have to henid 
it to us— we're still am the track. 

Harry {twirling revotvery. Look out fdr the eng^e. 
(Dodge and Whis. lo<fk at him and start for u do^str.) 
Don't go. I want to ask you something. Has; that law- 
yer ctwm yet? 

Dodge. N-no, he hasn't. 

Harry {looking at watch). Let me ktiow wheK he 
comes. [Ejpii» R. 
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Whxs. {comes to c.)* There's something about that 
fellow I don't like. 
Dodge (coming to c). Same here. It's his gun. 

Enter Walter, l. 

Walter. Hello, fellers. 

Dodge. Hello. Where did we leave you? I thought 
we left you in that box. 

Walter. Bill Hart found me. 

Whis. Bill Hart! Oh, yes. That's a good place 
though. You'd better get bade in there. 

Wal-TER. All rights sir, I will. Is anybody looking? 

(Whis. goes to door r. Dodge to door l.) 

Whis. It's all right. Go ahead. 

(Walter takes chair off box. As he does so, the box 
moves rapidly toward front of stage, stops, and 
turns over. Conny stands up,) 

Dodge. Look who's here. 

(Whis. and Dodge approach.) 

Walter. It's the tramp ! 

Conny. Now, I admit I don't know how or why, but 
I want you fellers to understand that I'm worth one 
hundred dollars a week. I heard Bill Hart say so. 

Whis. A hundred a week? Fifty-two hundred a 
year? You look as though you were. 

Conny. I just found out. If Td 'a' known it before, I 
wouldn't be in this rig — believe me, Xantipsy ! 

DoDC^. Well, what are you going to do, now that you 
know? 

Conny. I'm going to find out about it. And in the 
meantime, if any one here would care to loan me — say, 
twicaty dollars, I'd guarantee 'em one haindred per cent 
on it when I pay 'em back, making a total of forty dollars 
acid a dear gain of twenty. 

Whjs. But the question is — when would you pay it 
ijack? 

Conny. Just as soon as I had it. 
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Dodge. Well, we don't believe in investments mucU 
around here. 

Mrs. H. (off l.). Come along, William! Well find 
him! (Enter Mrs. H., l., followed closely by William. 
She carries a traveling bag. They march across stage.) 
William, do you see the man who took your place? 

(They march back to l.) 

William (pointing to Dodge). Yes, that's the feller, 
right there. He's got my clothes on now. 
Mrs. H. Very good ! 

(Goes to back of table and sets bag upon it William 
goes to L. of her,) 

Dodge. Am I afraid of her? I am. 
Whis. Something tells me you'd better leave. 

(Mrs. H. begins to take various implements of war — 
plates, knives, rolling pin, etc., out of bag and place 
them upon table.) 

Mrs. H. The gentleman with the handsome whiskers 
had better get out of the way. The tramp can stay. I 
don't like tramps. 

Dodge. Tell me. Is she setting the table? 

Whis. Not by a long shot. She's preparing for war ! 

CoNNY. Pardon me, ma'am, — ^but you certainly don't 
intend to — to throw those things. 

Mrs. H. (still busy). I certainly do. 

Con NY. Now listen — listen to reason, ma'am. You 
don't want to hold anything against me just because I 'm 
a tramp. I'll tell you somepin' ! I'm goin' to be a mil- 
lionaire pretty soon. Bill Hart said so. 

(Mrs. H. pauses to look at him.) 

Mrs. H. Bill Hart? (Resumes work.) I hate Bill 
Hart! 

Whis. Well, gentlemen, I don't like to leave you — ^but 
I think I will take her advice and retire. Don't worry 
about anything. I'll see to the burial arrangements my- 
self. (Goes up stage.) 
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Dodge. Ma'am, ma'am, I appeal to your sense of right 
and wrong. Do you think you are justified in this — this 
assassination ? 

Mrs. H. I am convinced. I am inspired. 

CoNNY. I wish she was ^^rpired. 

Dodge. Ma'am, ma'am, I appeal to your sense of — of 
decency! Do you think it's nice to litter up a man's 
drawing room with blood and broken china? 

Mrs. H. (still hiisy). Under the present circum- 
stances, I do. 

Dodge. Ma'am, ma'am, I appeal to your sense of — of 
law and order ! Do you ? 

Mrs. H. I don't care a snap for law and order. 

Dodge. But your sense of beauty, ma'am! Do you 
think it looks well to see a woman throwing china ? Do 
you think Michael Angelo or any other sculptor would 
have cared to depict such an act? Do you — do you ? 

(Mrs. H. has emptied the bag which she now places 
on the floor,) 

Mrs. H. {arranging weapons on table). I guess I can 
do it gracefully. {She picks up a plate and raises it above 
her shoulder prepared to throw it.) I don't know which 
one this will hit 

CoNNY. Don't ! Don't ! 

Dodge. Stop her! Somebody stop her! Somebody 
grab the plate ! 

(William, who is standing behind her, seises the plate, 
and drops, sobbing, into chair back of table.) 

William. I can't see it done ! I can't see it done ! 

(Dodge, Conny and Whis. approach Mrs. H.) 

Dodge. Look here, ma'am. YouVe mad because I 
took your husband's place, ain't you ? 

Mrs. H. Yes, I am ! 

Dodge, Well, I'm sorry and I'm ready to give him the 
job back. Will that settle things ? 

Mrs. H. You'll give it back? 

Dodge. Yes. 
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Mrs. H. Certainly that settles it 

Enter Doe through window. 
Doe {to €.)• What's all the excitement in here? 
(Mrs. H. is repacking her bag,) 

Whis. This lady is in the pottery business. She was 
just about to d«nonstrate how to fire diina. 

Doe. Does she happen to know anything about our 
three friends? 

Whis. She ought to. They came to her restaurant 
for breakfast. 

Mrs. H. Yes, and they didn't pay for it. 

Walter. They didn't eat much of it, though. 

Doe {to Mrs. H.). Would you mind staying here a 
while, ma'am; we may need you. 

Mrs. H. Providing I can stay in the kitdien. I don't 
feel at home in these saloons. 

Whis. Certainly. Right this way, ma*am. 

{Goes to door r. Mrs. H. exits R. with bag. Whis. 
follows.) 

Dodge. Come, old fdlow — we'll change dothes again. 

{Puts his arm around WuxiAM and they exit ett r. 
Doe exits through window.) 

CoNNY. How can I solve this mystery of the one hun- 
dred dollars a week? I guess I'll have to let it solve 
itself. You don't happen to know anything about it, 
do you? 

Walter. Don't know znyihing about it, and don't 
believe anything about it either. 

(CoNNY takes rug from box and prepares a couch on 
floor L.) 

CoNNY. Well, I'm goin' to stay here until I fiad put 

about ait. 

Walter. What are you goin' to Ao-^^^nowtl 
CoNNY {lying down <md arranging mg). Sure. 

haven't had any sleep since la"st night. 
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VfMJtKR, I hope you e»joy yourself. 

[Exits through tvindaw. 
CoNNV {singinff). "Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys 
are tmtciAttg." 

Enter Mary and Dick, r. Conny covers himself com- 
pletely with rug. As he does so he says: " One of 
my persecutors/' 

Mary. Tell me, Constantine^ are you or are you aot 
Mr. Jones' soft? 

Dick. My comman' of zee Eenglish language ees so 
small, I mOos ansaire you in Fransay. Zee an an donk 
goo kongk wee wee wee nix I 

Mary (sitting on sofa). I wish you would teach me 
the French lafl|:uage. 

Dick (bringmg chair from r. of table to c and sitting 
in it). Eet would delights me, provided you would teach 
me It Eengleesh language. 

Mary. Which do you like better— America or France ? 

I>f CK. Oh ! ze America. Zer ees so many attractions 
'ere — like mam'sel for eenstance. 

Mary. Is monsieur in k>ve? 

Dick. Ah, deeply, mam'sel. Despereetly. And 
maoitti'del ees ateo tefi love? 

Mary. No. 

Dick {jumping up and forgetting his French). No? 
Do you mean that — do you? 

Mary {heaving a sigh). Alas, yes. I once loved but 
he turned out to be not what I hoped and since then I 
have found out that I didn't care — ^very much. 

(Dick sits down hard.) 

Dick. What's the matter, anyway? What's the im- 
lucky fellow done? 

Mary. When I last saw him he had some detectives 
fdHowing him. Any man who has detectives on his trail 
ought to be shtmned. 

Dick. Why, that's nothing. I've even had detectives 
o» my trail. 

Mary. You and he resemble each other a lot. I gu 
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all criminals look alike. By the way, it seems to me you 
talk English pretty well. 

Dick. Mong voo tay elasteek, mazee doogane ! 

Mary. No, really? That sounds about as much like 
French'as Germany's declaration of war. 

Dick. Can you do any better? 

Mary, Could if I was a Frenchman. 

Enter Louise through window, followed by Tom. 

Louise {coming down stage). Certainly not! Cer- 
tainly not! 
Mary. Hello, Louise. What's the trouble? 

(Louise sits on sofa beside Mary.) 

Louise. Fancy, Mary! Constantine wants to know 
if I'd like to have him make poetry for me all my life I 

Mary. Heavens! Does he think you could stand it? 

Tom. My poetry's all right. You're talking about 
something you don't know anything about. 

Mary. Yes, that's right. Nolx)dy could make head 
or tail out of your poetry. 

Enter Helen l., followed by Harry. 

Helen {coming down stage). Positively, absolutely 
no! 

(Helen crosses to r. of sofa, Harry remains at l.) 

Mary. What's the trouble with you, Helen? 

Helen. The idea ! Constantine wants me to go out 
west with him and hunt buffaloes. 

Louise. Buffaloes ! I thought all the buffaloes were 
dead — except those in the zoos. 

Helen. He's a funny cowboy, anyway. I don't think 
he's quite right in his head. 

Harry. I notice nobody has considered it necessary 
to lock me up. {Sits in chair back of table,) I've gen- 
erally been considered pretty sound. 

Tom. If you're pretty sound the rest of the world 
must be an unharmonious discord. There's no resem- 
blance. 
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Dick. I suppose you call that poetical. 

Tom. It was musical, too. 

Harry. Yes, music in "b" flat — "b" standing for 
bad. 

Helen. They quarrel dreadfully, don't they ? 

Lx)UiSE. You might almost believe they were brothers. 

Mary. Just think — ^at least two of them are impostors 
and will have to go to jail, perhaps. 

Louise. Which do you suppose is the honest one? 

Helen. I wouldn't trust any one. of tht»n with a 
plated butter-spreader. 

(CoNNY snores,) 

Harry. What was that? 

Tom. Sounded uncommonly like a buzz saw. 

Harry (seeing rug and rising) . What's imder here ? 

(Goes to rug and takes hold of it, Conny snores,) 

Dick. Look out ! It may be a beehive. 

(Harry pulls rug off Conny.) 

Tom (approaching). It's that confounded tramp. 
What'U we do with him? 

Dick. Let's dump him in the lake ! 

Harry. No. But I tell you what we can do. We 
can take him out on the road and leave him there. When 
he wakes up, he may move on to the next town. 

Tom. That's a good idea. 

Dick (taking Conny's heels). Come on, then. 

(Harry takes Conny under the arms and they start for 
the window. Just as they arrive, William, in his 
own clothes again, appears at window with revolver 
and stops them,) 



William. I've been told not to let any one out. 

(Dick and Harry make a rush wi 
l. Here they are met by Dodge \ 

Dodge. It's too bad, but I'm here. 



(Dick and Harry m^ke a rush with Conny for door 
l. Here they are met by Dodge with a revolver.) 
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Dick. It's a trap. 

Harry. And we're trapped 

Enter Doe through window. Comes down c rubbi$$§ 
his hands. 

Doe {to girls). Well, have we diseoTered tftt real 

son? 

GiRL& Yes, we have. 

Doe. Great! Which is he? 

Louise. The one on the left 

Helen. The one on the right. 

Mary. The one in the middte. 

Doe (in disgust). Where's tiie bone-head who just 
said, " Girls were clever " ? (DiCK and Harry lay Cat^mtY, 
who is still asleep, by wall l.) I guess well have to 
settle this thing ourself. {Ta girls.) If ydtr ladies will 

permit these gentlemen to occupy that sofa {Girls 

rise and go up c. ) Thank you. ( To boys. ) Now if you 
gentlemen will occupy that sofa? (Tom, Dick, and 
Harry cross to sofa and sit.) Thank you. (Doe sits r, 
of table, facing them.) Now well see if you're all 
here. {Takes out paper he has written formerly. Read^) 
Constantine Pueblo Jones. 

{Bays rise.) 

Boys. Present. 

Doe {counting them). One, two, three. Yes. Sit 
down. {Boys sit down.) Now, which of you is the 
right son? {All three stand up.) Sit down. (They 
obey.) Number one, what's your reason for coming 
home and claiming your rights? 

Harry. I want that hundred a week. 

Doe. Number two,, what's. your reason? 

Dick. Same reason. 

Doe. Number three, what's yours? 

Tom. Same reason. 

Doe. Which one of you loves Mr. Jones? (Fmue.) 
Which one of you loves Mr. Jones? {Pause.} Are you 
deaf? (Boys shake their heads.) Number three, where 
do you come from? 
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Tom. China. 

Doe. Number two, where do you come from? 

Dick. Malay Peninsula. 

Doe. Number one ? 

Harry. Borneo. 

Doe. Number three, what's your business? 

Tom. I'm a poem. 

Doe. Number two, what's yours? 

Dick. Me-e? Zee beezness? 

Doe. Yes. Haven't you got any? 

Dick. Egscuse me. I no talk ver' fast. (Eases 
his collar.) I eez so hungry. 

Doe. Better go into some food business. You can 
eat everything and make a profit besides. 

Dick. As a matter o' fac' — I eez in ze cracker busi- 
ness. 

Doe. That's a safe business. 

Dick. Wee. Eet eez a safe cracker. 

Doe. Safe-cracker, eh ? I might have known it. 

Dick. No, no ! you mistake ! 

Doe. Number one, what's yours ? 

Harry. I'm a bull-puncher. 

Doe (to Helen). Tell the crockery lady to come 
here. 

(Helen exits r.) 

CoNNY (raising himself a little). Tell her to leave her 
crockery out there. 

(CoNNY drops back. Enter Mrs. Hucksley, Helen, 
Whis., Walter and Jones. Mrs. H. comes to c. 
Jones comes to back of sofa.) 

Doe. Mrs. Hucksley, do you know these gentlemen? 

Mrs. H. Heavens, no ! 

Doe. Look closely, ma'am. Are you sure ? 

(Mrs. H. looks closely at boys.) 

Mrs. H. Why, they do look something like the three 
criminals who came to my restaurant for breakfast. 
Harry. Restaurant! Bah! Bird feeder! 
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Doe (jumping up). Great. Scott! These aren't the 
three fellows who've been kicking up a rumpus in every 
town between here and New York, are they ? 

Whis. That's just who they are. 

Doe ( triumphantly, folding his arms) . Well ! Well ! ! 
Well!!! (At each "well" the boys slump down.) I 
guess we won't spend much time figuring out whidi is 
the rfght son. (Puts thumbs in arm holes of vest,) 
Furthermore I guess we've got you fellows just about 
where we want yoii. However, I believe in being fair — 
so before I have you arrested I'll give you one more 
chance — in case one of you happens to be Mr. Jones' son. 
You must know among yourselves which is the right one, 
so I'll let you settle it. In the meantime the rest of us 
will saunter down to the road and back. And when we 
get back, it's either who's the son or jail for the three of 
yoti! Am I clear? (Boys nod.) Whiskey, you and 
Dodge stay here. Come on, everybody. 

(Exits jauntily l., followed by Mrs. H., Jones, Wil- 
LiAiif , and the girls. The boys do not move but sit 
staring ahead of them. Whis. crosses to R., sits on 
table, takes newspaper from his pocket, and begins 
to read. Dodge comes down and looks over his 
shoulder.) 

Dodge. Hello! what's this? (Takes pap^r from 
Whis. and begins to read intently.) So! This is where 
this " Jones' son " and " hundred dollars a week " stuff 
comes from. I didn't know anything about this. 

(The detectives both read article. Pause.) 

Harjrv (sitting up). Well, what do you make of it? 

Dick (after a pause, sitting up). It's our finish. He's 
going to have us arrested for usurping the son's rights. 
Wake up, Tom. 

Tom (sitting up). I wish I was dead. 

(Slumps down again.) 
Dick. So do I. f^^^ 
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{Slumps down. Harry slumps dawn.) 

Tom. What time is it? 

Harry (looking at watch). Quarter of twelve* 

(They remain as before.) 

Dodge. That's pretty nice. I wish I was the ison. 
Whis. I'd pity Jones if you were. 
Dick. Fellows^ we may as well not all go to jail^ 
Let's unite and acbnit one of us to be the soo. 
Harry. Which one? 

Dick. Well, 

Tom. Well? 
Harry. Well. 

(Remain as before. The others are heard approach* 
ing. They enter through the windoiv, headed by 
Doe.) 

Doe (c). Come, now, who's the son? 
Harry (rising). I cannot tell a lie. It is he. 

(Points to Dick.) 

Dick (rising and heaving a sigh). Unfortunately, I 
am not. Here is the real son. (Points to Tom.) 

Tom (rising). My friends, I cannot accept this sacri- 
fice. There is the real son. (Points to Harry.) 

Doe. Say, now listen ! If Mr. Jones' son is present, 
will he kindly step out here so we can see him! 

(Points to floor at c.) 

Dodge (taking position designated). I am here! 

Jones (l. c). Are you niy son? 

Dodge. It is If I am he! 

Whis. Father ! He lies ! / am Constantiuel ' 

Jones. You are Constantine? 

CbNNY (sitting up). Who calls Constantine? 

Doe. Who's that? 

(CovjfY stands up.) 
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Tom. That, Mr. Jones, is your real son. 
Jones. Is it true? 

mSv. I Yes, sir. it is true. 

Ha^ry. We will no longer keep him from his lawful 
right^" He is .your son. 

Do|j: (to Co^ny). Come here. (Conny comes to c.) 
What is your name ? 

Conny. It's rather a queer name— all except the last. 
I adnlit the last name is very common, ^ 

Jones. What is it ? 

Conny. My name is Constantine Pueblo Smith. 

Jones. Smith! Heavens! he's not my son. 

Doe. Then, who the deuce is ? 

Jones. I think this has gone far enough. I may as 
well tell you that I haven't any son. 

All. Haven't any son? 

Jones. No, the whole thing's a joke. I always had a 
lot of faith in human nature and I made a bet with a 
friend of mine that if I advertised for a son nobody'd 
show up. As you see I've lost my bet The world's so 
full of crooks that you can't draw a straight line between 
two points. 
. Whis. (c). May I ask who it was you bet with? 

Jones. Perhaps you know him. He's a big theatre 
manager in New York. His name's Stanley Walsh. 

Boys. Stanley Walsh ! 

Tom. He's the fellow we made our bet with f 

Whis. Yes. It isn't quite twelve yet, but I don't 
mind telling you that I'm Stanley Walsh. \ 

(Pulls off his whisker^,) 

Dick. Walsh himiself ! 

Jones. Why, hello, old fellow. I guess you win that 
bet. (They shake hands.) However, I'm a good loser. 

Whis. You'll forgive my friends here. They're the 
Westhaver boys from New York. (The boys take off 
their disguises.) They wouldn't have tried this thing if 
they hadn't been desperate. You see, they'd b^t me that 
they could get a sixty dollar a week position before noon 
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to-day. They've lost ancj now they've got to sign a three 
year contract with me. 

Jones. Oh, I say ! That's hard luck. 

Whis. I can't help that. I need 'cm bad, 

Jones. You say it's not twelve yet? (To boys.) 
Look here, boys — I'll give you sixty dollar a we^ jobs 
right now. (Goe^ to them and speaks aside to them,) 
But only for one 'week. You stay around here atiid 109k 
after the girls. 

Harry. Mr. Jones 1 

Tom. Hurrah! 

{The boys crowd around him and shake his hands.) 

Dick. That's great! 

{Door-bell rings. William exits l. The boys find 
their respective girls. Animated conversation en- 
sues. Each couple finds the place too crowded and 
exits.) 

Jones. Walsh, I guess I paid you back, you old rogue. 
Whis. I always was unlucky. 
Dodge (to Conny). You and I are a couple of goats. 
Let's go soak our heads. 
Doe. I'm with you. 
Mrs. H. So am I. 

(All, except Jones and Whis., exit through window. 
Enter William l.) 

William. Gentleman to see you, Mr. Jones. 

Jones. Who is he? 

William. Says his name is Constantine Pueblo Jones. 

Tones. Strangle him. 

William. Yes, sir. [Exits l. 
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HONEYMOON FLATS 

A Comedy in Two Acts 

By Halite Hale Hassey and (fladys Ruth Brul^kam 

Six males, eight females. Scenery, a single interior; oostlimefi 

modem. Plays an hour and a quarter. Babies have come to all the 

tenants of *• Honeymoon Flats," where no babies are allowed, when all 

of a sudden the landlord threatens a visit Mrs. Murphy, the janitor^ 

wife, agrees to take care of the little offenders until he has gone, bat a 

reporter gets wind of Mrs. Murphy's " quadruplets " and prints a story 

about them, and the beans are spilled. Fast an4 furious ftin that can be 

strongly recommended. A screaming farce. 

Price, 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 
RoscoE MoNTFORD, owner of Honeymoon Flats. 
Mike Murphy, the Janitor. 
Harry Brown, a tenant, 
John Gleason, an insurance agent, 
Tom Carson, reporter on ** Boston Amsrictm.*^ ' 
McCarthy, police officer, 
Mrs. Montford, the landlord's wife. 
Mrs. Murphy, the janitors wife, 
RosiB Murphy, their little girl. 
Mrs. Brown " 
Mrs. Gray 
Mrs. Jones 
Mrs. Smith 
Helen Dearborne, Mrs, Gray's sister. 

LITTLE MISS AMERICA 

And The Happy Children 

A Patriotic Play in One Act 

By Mary Moncure Parker 

7'Venty-foar children, boys and girls, ad libitum. Costumes or no 

costumes, as convenient or desired ; scene, a platform only or a regular 

schoolroom setting, as preferred. Plays forty minutes. A jingle history 

of the United States attractively arranged in play form. A sugar-coated 

presentation of American history sure to interest both its juvenile players 

and its audience. Presents a complete summary of the history of the 

United States in ingenious dramatization. Strongly recommended. 

Price, 2^ cents 

WOMEN IN WAR 
A Patriotic Entertainment in One Act 
By Esther Godshaw 
Eleven females. Costumes historical; scene, the usual arrangement 
for tableaux. Plays twenty minutes. Tableaux representing the various 
women of history who have been prominent in the wars of the world, ac- 
companied by a descriptive reading developing every possible patriotic 
aspect of this fruitful theme. An extremely pretty and timely entertain* 
ment, suitable for almost any occasion. Well recommended. 
Pricet /J cents 
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THE ELOPEMENT OF ELLEN 

A Farce Comedy in Three Acts by Marie J. Warren. Four males, 
three females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, one interior and one exte- 
rior. PJays an hour and a half. A bright and ingenious little play, ad- 
mirably suited for amateur acting. Written for and originally produced 
by Weilesley College girls. Strongly recommended. 
Prictt 2S cents 

A VIRGINIA HEROINJE: \ 

A Comedy in Three Acts by Susie G. McGlone. Eleven female cr.ar 
acters. Scenery, easy; costumes, modern. Plays one hour and forty- ft vo 
minutes. Irish and Negro comedy parts, and two character parts ; most 
of th« characters young,;- A very easy and interesting play for girls, wtll 
suited for school performance. Romantic interest wi& lots of comedy. 
Frice, 2j cents 

OUR CHURCH FAIR 

A Farcical Entertainment in Two Acts by Jessie A. Kelley. Twelve 
females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, unimportant. Plays an hour and 
a quarter. A humorous picture of the planning of the annual church fair 
Dy the ladies of the sewing circle. Full of local hits and general human 
nature, and a sure laugh-producer in any community. Can be recom- 
mended. Pricct as ^^^ 

ALL CHARLEY'S FAULT 

A Farce in Two Acts by Anthony E. Wills. Six males, three females. 
Scenery, an «asy interior ; costumes, modern. Plays two hours. A very 
lively and laughable piece, full of action and admirably adapted for ama- 
teur performance. Dutch and Negro comedy characters. Plays very 
rapidly with lots of incident and not a dull moment. Strongly recom 
mended. /ViV^, /j cents 

HOW THE STORY GREW 

An Entertainment foe Women's Clubs in One Act by O. W. Gleason. 
Eight female characters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, unimportant ; ma) 
be given on a platform without any. Plays forty-five minutes. A very 
easy and amusing little piece, full of human nature and hitting off a well- 
known peculiarity of almost any community. Written for middle-aged 
women, and a sore hit with the audience. Pricet /j* cents 

THE COUNTRY DOCTOR . 

A, Comedy Drama in Four Acts by Arthur Lewis Tubbs. Six males, five 
lemaltf. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors. Plays two hours 
Sasy to stage and full of interest. The female parts are the stronger, being 
cactpdonally |p9od. Negro and " hayseed " comedy parts. A very strong 
dfimatic pioce. Can be recommended. Pricey as cents 
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TWELVE OLD MAIDS 

An Entertainment in One Act 
By Walter Ben Hare 
Fifteen ladies and one little boy. Costumes, eccentric ; scenery, not 
necessary; a platform with screens will do. Plays about an hoar. A 
novel bit of mere fun for older women, but possible for any age, amiably 
and tactfully playing variations on an old subject of undying popularity. 
'i'he Mystic Orann, the invention of Mme. Zikeller, the fortune-teller* 
offers vast possibilities of fun in the right hands, and Madame's wonderful 
beauty lotion, " Everbloom," produces side splitting results. Recom- 
mended as a sure hit. Pricey 23 cents 

CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Beamer, a schemer. Takes summer boarders. 
Liza Pearl, her hired girl. Not so slow. 
Madam Zikeller, a fortune- teller. After the coin. 
Miss Lizzie Lidy, awfully tidy. '^ 

Selina Zook, an a I cook. 
Matilda Finn, whds rather thin, 
Jemima Routt, a little stout, 
Ethel McWade. a poetical maid, 
Mary Ann Fites, who wants her rights, 
Manda M enter, y/vw Punkin Center. 
Miss Kate O'Foss. who loves to boss. 
Lovetta McCann, who wants a man, 
Cerinthy Fling, does nothing but sing, 
Lucindy Toots, who elocutes. 
Eliza Nrff» jUst slightly deaf 
The Mystic Orann, a wooden man. IVho comes to l^e. 

WHY, JESSICAl 

A Comedy in One Act 

By Annie R, Knowlton 
One male, nine females. Costumes, modem; scenery, an interior. 
Plays forty minutes. Mr. Barker plots to cure his wife and her friends of 
their fondness for " Bridge " and enlists the services of Jessica, his niece* 
in this cause. Jessica contrives some startling disappearances of jewelry 
and other stakes of the game, and casts dark suspicion in all directions, 
finally bringing her terrified victims into the shadow of the Police Court. 
Funny, thrilling and salutary ; a novelty in this sort of play. Recom- 
mended for women's clubs. . Jyice, 2^ cents 

A LADY TO CALL 

A Comedy in One Act 
By Carl W. Pierce 
Three females. Costumes, modem ; scenery, an interior. Plays 
twenty minuties. Ann Bray and her sister Eliza are very anxious to get 
in with Mrs. Pratt, a city " society " woman who has just taken a fine 
house near the village, and when an automobile that they suppose to be 
Hers breaks down at their door, they outdo themselves in entertaining her 
ly to find that their temporary guest is Madame Zoretta, the Snake 
irmer, from the circus in the next town. Strongly recommended. 
/V/V^, /J cents ^ 



ABOARD A SLOW TRAIN IN MIZZOURY 
A Farcical Eiiteriainment in Three Acts 
By Walter Ben Hare 
Eight males, fourteen females and supers. Scene, the interior of a 
passenger car ; costumes, modern and eccentric. Plays a full evening. 
No royalty. Throughout this riot of fun the story of pretty Pauline 
Hetty's elopement with the villain of the piece constantly strives to emerge, 
but it is always snowed under by some funny incident or side-splitting 
" wheeze " ; and after all nobody cares much, for when you are laugh- 
ing all the time it does not much matter what happens. The train gets 
from Eczema to the town you are playing in somehow after two hours' and a 
haU of solid fun, and that is all you care about A big hit ; all th^' parts 
good ; strongly recommended for laughing purposes only. 
Frice^ sy cents 

WHO IS WHO 
Clarence Angblcake. the ''cuUuiV porter. 
Handsome Harry Squnk. the conductor, a herofratn the feet up. 
Sir Gilbert Dakkwood. a human wolf with a black mustache, 
Moe Slibitsky. who sells you almost for nothing. 
Lengthy Tim Tuckins, a country sport, by heck I 
Little Mr. Doohunker, the constabule of Slabside Comers. 
Napoleon I>oohunker, aged 13 tnonths, 
Romeo Black, a city blossom. 
College Boys. 

Pretty Pauline Petty, the persecuted heroine. 
Miss Tessie Etta Codfish, looking for a man. 
Valeska Vamp, a mysterious mastery. 
Sis Hopkins, keep your eye on Sis. 
Aunt Venus Hopkins, with the internal dyspepsy. 
Big Mis* Doohunker, y»5/ as cute as possible. 
Miss Molecule, a lady teacher, 
Mrs. Talcum, a singer in the choir. 
Cecelia Talcum, mamma* s precious. 
Makjorib Mayflower, /wjw New England. 
Dixie Cottoh, from the Sunny South, 
Hetty Blizzard. /fvw up Dakota way. 
f^OLDiB Gates, a California blossom, 
Nakcy Brown, /n^/if New York town. 

Grips, Boxes, Boys, Gals, etc. 

THEODORE, JR. 

A Play in One Act 
By Sallie Shute 
Se 'en females and a child. Costumes, modem ; scene, an easy in- 
terior. Plays twenty-five minutes. To six lively young girls in the 
Adamless Eden of a country village comes the rumor oi an expected 
young man — a. millionaire at that. All sorts of plans are laid, great ex- 
pectations are formed, and jealousies engendered, with a most exciting 
but wlioUy unexpected result. A clever bit of fooling sure to please. 
Price, 27 cents 
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THE HOUSE IN LAUREL LANE 
A Comedy in Two Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 
Six female characters. Costumes, modem; scenery, two inteiion. 
Plays an honr and a quarter. No royalty demanded. Antce and Wil- 
ifred, two sophomores, are elected to membership in the " Red Hearts," 
the swell secret society of Lake View Seminary, and are put through a 
thrilling initiatory ceremony, which they do not recognise as such until it 
is all .over, to test their pluck and desirabiliUr. One of the most ingen- 
iottsly interesting and exciting plays for all ladies that we have ever pub- 
lished and is strongly recommended. All the parts are good and effective. 
Prici^ 2J cents 



CHARACTERS 

{OSBPHINB Arnold 
RENE Humphries 
Claudia Wainwright 
Marguerite Hastings 



Junton^ 

Anicb Wainwright ) 'cujia..-..-^. 
Wilifred Blake \ •^^^wnr*- 



SYNOPSIS 
Act I.— Josephine and Irene's room— Lake View Seminary. 
An afternoon in May. 
Act II. — ^The house in Laurel Lane— evening of the same day. 

I GRANT YOU THREE WISHES 

A Fantasy in One Act 

By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 

Can be played by any number of girls from four to fourteen ; many of 

the parts are small and can easily be doubled. Four scenes are called for 

but by the use of screens the play may be carried through with a single 

setting. Plays forty minutes. Elaine, just out of college and facing the 

world, longs for the traditional three wishes to give her a start, but her 

grandmother tells her that she in her time had this choice of three careers, 

and the play shows in a series of scenes how they befell. A fascinating 

idea cleverly and vividly developed in action. Recommended for schools. 

Price, 2j cents 

MISS TODD'S VAMPIRE 

A Comedy in One Act 

B^ Sallie Shute 

One luale, four female characters. Costumes, modem; scenery, an 
easy interior. Plays thirty minutes. Sue Makely comes precious near to 
losing one of the best young men that ever was in the person of Dan 
Morehouse, but Miss Todd finds a way to circumvent the " vampire " and 
block her little game. A very pretty, " human " little play that can be 
strongly recommended. 

Price, J7 cents 
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THE SUBMARINE SHELL 

A War Play in Four Acts 

By Mansfield Scott 

Seven males, four females. Costames, modern ; scenery, two interiors. 

Plays two houi-s. Royalty for amateur performance |( 10.00 for one, 

$15.00 for two performances. Inspector Malcome Steele, of tlie U. S. 

Secret Service, devotes himself in this thrilling play to unravelling thtf 

German plots that surround Prof. Middlebrook's submarine shell that is to 

bring the downfall of the Hun. The battle between his wits and those 

of " Tom Cloff," the German secret agent, is of absorbing interest. An 

easy and effective thriller that can be recommended for school perfoiinance. 

Price, 2j cents 

CHARACTERS 

Hans Kraft, alias James Detective Albert Bradbury. 

McGrady, Inspector Malcome Steele, 

Otto Herman, alias IVUliam. •« Tom Cloff.** 

Mr. Warren Middlebrook. Mrs. Middlebrook. 

Monsieur Charles LeClair. Eleanor Middlebrook. 

Professor Henry Wester- Margaret Linden. 
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SYNOPSIS 
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By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 
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and one exterior. Plays two hours. A light, breezy piece of the musical 
comedy kind, introducing music and dancing or not, as may be desired. 
Carlotta Vernon is persuaded to disguise herself at a garden party as a 
«< Hurdy-Gurdy Girl " and gets mixed up with the daughter of a hurdy- 
gurdy man, Antonio, with whom the son of the host has become involved 
in college. The pursuit of damaging letters resulting from this cor- 
respondence and Antonio's private speculations with the host's personal 
property provide an amusing tangle. A bright, sparkling, pretty and 
picturesque play, giving uniformly good parts to an equal number of boys 
and girls of the high-school and college age. Can be recommended. 
Price t 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 
[As presented by the Senior Class of the Belfast, Maine » 
High School, in February, igi8,) 
Simon Luggate. 
Theodore Luggate. his son. 
Marion Luggate, his daughter, 
Clarissa Luggate, his sister, 
Carlotta Vernon, his niece. 
Susie, his maid, 

Antonio Columbus, the Hurdy-Gurdy Man. 
Jim Stearnes '^ 



Algernon Clancy 
Jack Grovbr 
Billy Mason 
Tom Murry 
Aristotle Lutzon 
Mary Dayton 
Helen Dayton 
Dolly Stearnes 
Josie Hopkins 
Maisie Deans 
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The Bachelor 
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CHARACTERS 

The Killer, who has seven " notches " on his gunT 
The Sheriff, who is after the Killer. 
The Girl, who is in love zvith the Killer, 
The Other Man, who is in love with the girl. 

SCENE 

A deserted log cabin — a window up right of center with 
the glass out, a piece of burlap over it to keep out the 
snow. Up center left of the window a door which opens 
on stage. Down right an old fireplace, a partly burned 
log in it. Left one, a door — door open on stage, and up 
right of centre is a Christmas tree on a rough table, partly 
trimmed and covered at rise of curtain, by an old horse 
blanket. A rambly table center — one broken chair and an 
empty dry goods box — no other furniture in the room. 
Two empty whiskey bottles with burned candles in them. 

Time. About sunset. Christmas Eve. 
Place. Canadian woods. 
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THE KILLER 



AT RISE. — Sunset glow is seen through window of cabin 
c. The voices of two men are heard outside, then two 
men appear at the c. door opening. The Killer, 
carrying many packages slung over his shoulders, 
enters, followed by the Sheriff. The Sheriff's hands 
are held together in front of him by a pair of hand- 
cuffs. The Killer deposits his bundles, etc., on the 
table c, then turns to the Sheriff. 

Killer. Here we are, Sheriff ! you must be plumb tired 
after your thirty-mile ride, so make yourself at home. 
You're welcome, you know — even if you are a — sheriff. 

Sheriff. Now this has gone far enough. In the name 
of the law I order you to unlock these handcuffs ! 

Killer. But Sheriff, they belong to you; why 
shouldn't you wear them ? Besides, you tried to put them 
on me last night, didn't yt)u ? 

Sheriff. Of course I did, but you're a criminal with 
a price on your head. I am an officer of the law. 

Killer. Well, I wouldn't brag about that, Sheriff, 
'cause regular officers of the law ain't wearing handcuffs 
this season — they ain't fashionable ! 

Sheriff. Oh, you can joke if you like, but when I'm 
missed back in Winnipeg, the Northwest mounted boys 
will be put on your trail and they'll get you. 

Killer. And what do you suppose Winnipeg thinks 
has happened to their prize little deputy sheriff? 

Sheriff. They'll think you've done for me as you 
did for the others ; you claim to have six killings to your 
credit, don't you? 

Killer. No, Sheriff — seven — there's a couple of you 
man-hunters I don't think they've found yet. Oh, I 
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4 THE KILLER 

suppose I should have finished you and come on by my- 
self, but to-morrow is Christmas, Sheriff, and doggone 
me, I do hate to be alone on Christmas, so I brought you 
along as my guest, hoping you would be sensible, and 
sorter enter into the spirit of the festivities, 'cause if you 
do, we can have a right merry time, Christmas tree, eats, 
and everything! (Pointing to partly trimmed tree up 
stage,) You see I have the makings of a tree already ! 

Sheriff. I get you. The Sheriff of Winnipeg is to be 
the guest of the notorious Killer during the Christmas 
festivities. 

Killer. That's it, SheriflF — ^by special request. 

Sheriff, And do you always keep your guests hand- 
cuffed ? 

Killer. I guess I can turn you loose now — ^we're thirty 
miles off the trail, and when you get ready to turn in I 
can hobble you again. 

Sheriff. Thanks. 

Killer. But I guess I'll just remove this artillery of 
yours. {Takes two guns from the Sheriff and lays them 
on the table,) You fellows sure have a fondness for 
shooting irons. I wonder some of you don't tote a ma- 
chine gun — they shoot faster. {Removes the Sheriff's 
handcuffs, throws them on the table, then shoves a 
grocery box toward him. ) Have a rocker, Sheriff. 

Sheriff. Thanks. Even this is better than riding 
double — and do your guests ever eat? 

Killer. Eat? Why, Sheriff, I've got some eats 
buried near here that just make my mouth water to think 
of them, and just as soon as I undo some of these Chris 
Kringle packages — I wonder, Sheriff, if you could sorter 
help on the trimmin' of this tree — of course I've got the 
general idea of it but 

Sheriff. God bless my soul ! what a headline for the 
papers ! " Sheriff Hammond of Winnipeg spent Christmas 
Eve with the notorious criminal known as the Killer, and 
assisted him to trim a Christmas tree," — that sure would 
read good. 

Killer. Well, you know that poem, Sheriff, about 
"All work and no play.'* {During the conversation the 
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Killer has been unwrapping several packages. He now 
holds up a large doll baby — one whose eyes open and 
close, ) That sure is a pretty dolly. That ought to make 
almost anyone open their eyes. 

Sheriff. Well, if you expect me to go into raptures 
over a doll baby 

Killer. But Sheriff, this ain't for you — ^it's for some- 
one else Well, I'm a son-of-a-gun if it don't open 

and close its eyes ! Sheriff, that's going to tickle her near 
to death. So it's going to have the best spot on the tree ! 

{The Killer turns and walks up toward the tree, look- 
ing for a place to hang the doll. As he does so the 
Sheriff sneaks to the table, grabs one of the guns — 
just as he draws back the trigger the Killer quickly 
faces him, and the Sheriff finds himself looking 
into the Killer's gun. So quickly has the Killer 
drawn that the Sheriff's gun is not in a position to 
fire. Sheriff drops gun on table, half raises his 
hands.) 

Sheriff. Now don't shoot — don't! 

Killer. You rat! A minute more and I'd have got 
it in the back, eh ? I've a notion to forget it's Christmas 
— and finish you 

Sheriff. Now, please — remember — I'm your guest! 

Killer. And a hell of a guest you are! Here I am 
trimming a tree to make you happy and in the goodness 
of my heart treating you — just a common Deputy Sheriff 
— as my holiday guest — and all you think of is how you 
can drill me and collect that $5, coo reward. 

Sheriff. And why shouldn't I if I could — that's my 
business— catching criminals. 

Killer. And killing sheriffs is mine — ^according to all 
reports — ^but I'd like to have just one peaceful Christmas 
without any killings, sorter of a holiday till the first of 
the year. But I suppose I'll have to forget it's Christmas 
time — want to pray a minute? 

Sheriff. Don't — I won't try it again — on my word 
of honor 

Killer. And you'll sorter — help with the festivities? 
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Sheriff. Well — ^yes — ^but how long are you going to 
keep me here ? 

Killer. Sheriff, there's something that I'm wantin' 
and wantin* mighty bad — ^and if I get it, say to-morrow, 
as a Christmas present, I'm going to turn you loose — and 
if you're a good little sheriff, I may let you take the 
Killer back with you and collect that $5,000. 

Sheriff. You mean — ^you'll surrender — ^to me? 

Killer. I mean just what I said — that I may let you 
take the Killer back with you — so, is it a truce for twenty- 
four hours ? 

Sheriff. For twenty-four hours. 

{They shake hands, Killer replaces his gun, then takes 
the Sheriff's gun from the table and hands it to him 
butt end first. Then folds his arms and waits. The 
Sheriff holds the gun pointing at the Killer for a 
moment, then lays the gun on the table, then, by an 
action of the hands, conveys that he doesn't want 
anything to do with it.) 

Killer. I'm glad you didn't try it. Sheriff, for last 
night, when you were sleeping — I unloaded those — 
siege guns. 

Sheriff. I'm keeping my word. 

Killer. Sometimes that's pretty hard to do. (Takes 
his revolver from his holster, opens chamber to show that 
it is loaded.) This one is loaded. (Closes gun and 
hands it to Sheriff ay he did the other one. Sheriff 
takes gun, then hesitates.) Five thousand buys a lot of 
things, Sheriff! 

Sheriff. But I don't think it buys — ^honor. (Bows 
and hands gun back to Killer, who smiles.) No thanks 
— I'm keeping my word — and to-morrow I'm expecting 
you to keep yours — and surrender. 

Killer. I got you, Sheriff. (Takes belt and holster 
off, walks up^ to the window c, hangs it on a nail by the 
window, which is behind a piece of burlap that is used 
to cover up the window.) In case you change your 
mind — it's here — behind this burlap. 

Sheriff. Thanks, I'm too old to take chances. 
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THE KILLER 7 

Killer. Good. Now, let's try our hand at draping 
this tree, shall we? (Picks up tinsel cord, etc.) This 
sure is easy to look at — ^hang it where we'll get the biggest 
flash, Sheriff. 

Sheriff. You seem right serious about this Christ- 
mas tree stuff; somehow or other it just makes me want 
to laugh. 

Killer (looks up suddenly as if the idea to laugh had 
just occurred to him). Laugh! — that's it, you said it, 
Sheriff, laugh! That's just what Christmas is doing to 
me — it makes me want to laugh and be happy — and make 
other people happy. I suppose killing sheriffs is all right 
— it's good sport — but it's good to laugh too — once in a 
while. (Holds up strings of red pop-corn,) Well, dog- 
gone me! I'm going to learn where this red pop-corn 
grows! 

Sheriff. But this killing of men — seven you say 
you've killed? 

Killer. Well, it's kind of hard to remember them 

all. Sheriff; let's see (Thinks, and counts them on 

the ends of his fingers.) One — two— four — five — six — 
seven — oh, yes! No, Sheriff, it's eight! I'd forgotten 
that funny little sheriff from Ottawa ; he made eight ! 

Sheriff. Eight ! My God ! (Half to himself, as the 
Killer interests himself in some new toys. ) And don't 
you regret it — I mean — the thoughts of those — dead men, 
don't keep you awake nights ? 

Killer. Bless your little heart, no. Sheriff. Of 
course now and then I sorter feel sorry for them, espe- 
cially at Christmas time like this, when everybody should 
be happy and gay. But somehow or other I never re- 
garded the killing of a sheriff the same as I would a 
regular man. (Sheriff squirms. The Killer hands him 
two toy angels with wings.) These angels ought to fill 
up that empty spot there ! Pretty, aren't they? 

Sheriff. Yes, they are. 

Killer. I don't s'pose sheriffs ever do get to be 
angels. 

Sheriff (as he turns to go up stage and hang up 
angels, puts hand to his head) . Eight ! My God I 
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8 THE KILLER 

Killer. You see I've got the lights already on — 
electric ones too — and batteries to run 'em with — ^worked 
two whole nights on them. I say, Sheriff, you like wild 
turkey, don't you, with cranberries, mince pie, and cheese ? 

Sheriff. Do I! We don't get wild turkeys in the 
city. 

Killer. I got plenty, killed them myself. (Unwraps 
a lot of cotton that has been sprinkled with silver dust, 
takes it up to the Sheriff.) Now for the snow, Sheriff. 
Don't that give it a Christmassy look ? 

Sheriff. It sure does. You know this is a lot more 
fun than I thought it would be ! 

Killer. Let's put this jumping jack up there. Gosh, 
this Red Cross nurse is going to look very lonely up 
there by herself ; we really should have a wounded sheriff 
hanging near her ! 

Sheriff. You suppose we could sorter forget those — 
sheriffs, for a few minutes ? 

Killer. Sure. I don't like to think of them myself — 
right now — ^more snow ? 

Sheriff. Yep, a little right here — there, how's that? 
Can't you just hear the sleigh bells, and see old Santa 
Claus driving the reindeer? 

Killer. I'll say you can, but wait till the candles are 
lighted ! 

Sheriff. By golly, it reminds me of old times. 

Killer. You know. Sheriff, somehow or other, when 
I see you so hajipy, I can't help wishing that some of 
those dead sheriffs were here to enjoy this too. Here 
we are having a good time, getting ready for a right 
merry Christmas 

Sheriff. Anything else go on the tree ? 

Killer. That's all at present, and now for the big 
stirprise ! 

(Puts arm on Sheriff'^ shoulder, leads him down to 
the table, takes small box from his pocket, unwraps 
it and takes out a small gold ring. Sheriff takes 
box and looks closely at ring.) 

Sheriff. A ring! 
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THE KILLER 9 

KnxEK. Eighteen carats — ^solid gold too. 

SHEiUFF. Engagement ring, isn't it? Who's it for — 
not me I 

Killer. Sheriff, if I could tell you who she is — ^I mean 
if I could describe that girl to you — and do it in fittin* 
language — ^you'd just say I was a poet or something. 

(Puts ring back in his pocket.) 

Sheriff. But you can try 

Killer. I know, but I always hate to do a thing and 
not do it right. Why, even with those poor sheriffs, I 
never left one of the wounded to die all by himself — 
no, sir, not me. I always finished my job then and there. 

Sheriff. Ahem — ^yes — the girl, she must be pretty? 

Killer. Pretty ? Sheriff, did you ever see a glorious 
pink and red rosebud just ready to burst into bloom ? A 
rose with each of its petals a more delicate color than 
the others ? See it as it swayed on its slender stem as if 
tryin' to shake off the drops of dew as they sparkled like 
diamonds in the morning sun? Ever see a rose like that? 

Sheriff. I — think so. 

Killer. Well, that's just what she's like — a glorious 
pink and red rose. 

Sheriff. And you've asked her to marry you ? 

Killer. I'll say I have ! 

Sheriff. And she's going to ? 

Killer. She's to let me know to-night. You see her 
answer is to be a sort of — a — Christmas present. 

S HERiFF. To-night ? Here ? 

Killer. Yep. 

Sheriff. So that explains the tree 

(Lights are gradually fading from sunset to moon- 
light.) 

Killer. It explains everything there is to explain. 
Sheriff, — ^the tree, the toys, and this wonderful Christ- 
mas feeling. And what a present it will be. You think 
she'll say yes, don't you? You do, don't you. Sheriff? 

Sheriff. Of course I hope so — friend. 

Killer. If she doesn't, Sheriff, God help me, and God 
help those who have hunted me night and day for years, 
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kept me away from civilization, away from her, and the 
chance to prove to her that I am the man she'd have me 
be. If she says no — God help those man-huntersj 

Sheriff. You mean — ^the sheriffs ? 

Killer. Yes — ^the sheriffs. 

Sheriff (as he mentally sees himself riddled with the 
Killer's bullets), I certainly hope she accepts you ! 

Killer And she will, Sheriff, — ^she must — ^you'll see ! 
But in case sh^ doesn't — ^you'll say a good word for me ? 
You'll forget what you know about me and try to per- 
suade her, won't you ? 

Sheriff. BeUeve me, if there is anything I can say 
that will help — her answer will sure be yes ! 

Killer. That's fine, Sheriff, and I won't forget it. 
It's getting dark, so let's light up — so it'll look cheerful 
and Christmassy when she gets here. Then we'll go and 
get the eats — and wait for her — ^and we'll be hoping too — 
won't we. Sheriff? 

Sheriff. I'm hoping good and plenty right now! 

Killer (handing Sheriff two bottles with candles 
stuck in their necks). You light these. I'll see to the 

candles on the tree (As he lights up the tree,) 

You think this is going to please her, Sheriff? 

Sheriff. God knows, I hope so ! 

Killer. It sure does look festive and Christmassy- 
like. Now, we'll leave the door wide open, and this candle 
at the window for her to see, and we'll go out and get the 
grub. You see I can't keep it here, because I don't live 
here, I only hide here, trying to dodge those damn sheriffs. 

Sheriff. You know, I'm not only hoping she says 
yes, I'm praying I 

(The Killer and the Sheriff exit. There is a pause, 
then at the rear window appears the Girl. She sees 
the tree and clasps her hands in delight, leaves the 
window and enters through the door. The Girl is 
dressed in her Sunday best, with a bunch of holly in 
her hair and at her waist; carries small basket. Puts 
basket on the table and again looks at tree.) 

Girl. Oh — oh — a real Christmas tree — oh! (Sees 
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the doll, picks it up and hugs it to her breast. Looks at 
the other toys on the tree, then takes from her basket bits 
of draperies, colored paper, bunches of holly, etc., and 
places them about the room. As she does so the face of 
the Other Man appears at the window. He makes sure 
that no one else is with her, then enters at the door. The 
Girl dances his way; she sees him, gives a frightened cry, 
and backs over to the table c.) You — ^you followed 
me 

Man. So this is why you wouldn't see me to-night, is 
it? You came here instead to meet him, — came to the 
Christmas party ! 

Girl. And haven't I the right to meet him if I want to ? 
Do I have to ask you where I am to go and whom I am 
to meet ? 

Man. You may think you don't but you do. I told 
you I was going to marry you and I meant it — I also 
told you that no other man should have you and I meant 
that too ! 

Girl. I've known you only a month. I don't know 
who you are or where you come from, and I don't love 
you, so why should I marry you ? 

Man. Oh, and this man, how long have you known 
him? 

Girl. Just about as long — ^but — I do love him, and he 
loves me ! 

Man. Then you don't know where he comes from 
or what he's doing here either. 

Girl. I don't care about that — I love him. 

Man. Then I'll tell you who he is — you see this 

{Pointing to an old reward sign that is pasted on the 
wall.) It says: $S,ooo reward is offered for the capture, 
dead or alive, of Peter Haig, better known as The Killer. 
Well, this man, the man you say you love, is Peter Haig, 
the outlaw, the Killer ! 

Girl. I don't believe it. 

Man. Then why is he hiding away in this deserted 
cabin, never seeing anyone except you — always flush with 
cash, and always armed ? I've known from the first that 
he was the Killer. 
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GnuL No matter what you say, I don't believe you. 

Man. Five thousand dollars is offered for him dead 
or alive — and I'm going to collect that reward to-night ! 

Girl. You mean — ^you will 

Man. He'll come back to see you, and when he does — 
(Man draws gun.) I'll get him! 

Girl. No, no, you wouldn't — you daren't — ^besides 
he's not that man — I know it — I feel it ! 

Man. I swear to you that I'll get him to-night — 
unless you 

Girl. Unless — what ? 

Man. Unless you agree to do what I tell you. If 
you do I'll forget the reward and give you a chance to 
save his life. 

Girl. How ? 

Man. When he comes back you will see him here 
alone, and you will tell him that you made a mistake — 
that you don't love him — and that you do love me. 

Girl. I won't — I won't 

Man. You will — you will also tell him that you are 
going to marry me to-morrow — that we are going away 
together — and that you never want to see him again. 

Girl. I tell you I won't! I don't love you, and I do 
love him! 

Man. I'll be there in the next room with this. (Shows 
gun,) And if you don't tell him just what I've said, or 
try to betray me — I'll kill him. I'll get rid of him, and 
at the same time get the $S,ooo. Now, it's up to you I 

Girl. I can't do it, I tell you — I won't 

Man (hears noise of the Killer's approach, runs to 
window, sees Killer coming, then back to the Girl). 
He's coming. I'll be in there — Glistening, and remember — 
his life is in your hands! 

(Exits into the side door of the room; this door opens 
on and down stage so that in following scenes the 
Man can he seen through partly open door, while 
the other characters are on the stage. Girl stands 
dazed, then the Killer is heard whistling, and he 
passes the window and enters the door carrying a 
pair of wild turkeys thrown over his shoulder, and 
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Other things for the Christmas dinner in his hands. 
The Girl has taken a position somewhere near, and 
if possible, under the Christmas tree so that when 
the Killer sees her she is to him a part of the 
Christm^is picture,) 



Killer. Is it you 

Girl. Hello 

Killer. You're not one of those angels from off the 
tree up there, are you ? 

Girl. No, Tom, no 

Killer {puts things near table, goes to her and takes 
both hands in his). It's really you — I can't believe it yet. 
You see you looked so pretty as you stood there under the 
tree that I thought one of those make-believe angels had 
come to life — the tree — our tree — ^you like it? 

(Sheriff appears in doorway, arms full of things; 
stops, sees the Killer and the Girl together, then 
backs out again. A moment later we see him at the 
window, so we know that he is listening.) 

Girl. It's beautiful — and you fixed all this — sl real 
Christmas tree — just for me? It's all too wonderful! 
You see I tried to help a little too 

(Points to things she brought and placed around the 
room.) 

Killer. Then you were thinking too of Christmas — 
our Christmas? And don't it just look real and Christ- 
massy-like? And it makes me feel that way too, glad 
I'm alive ! — but the best of all — we're here together — ^just 
you and me — that's even more wonderful — come, sit here, 
right near the tree, just under the other angels ! 

{The Girl looks toward door where Man's face can 
be seen watching them. Man motions with gun as if 
to warn her to obey orders.) 

Girl. But, Tom — I must tell you 

Killer {as he forces her to sit near the tree, then he 
stands back and looks at her). Yes, that's it — ^that's 
just the way I've dreamed of seeing you — right there 
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under the tree — ^with all the lights, the toys, and the 
make-believe snow. That's just the way I dreamed it 
would be. 

Girl. You must listen — I must tell you 

Killer. But it all seemed too wonderful to ever come 
true! 

Girl. Your answer, Tom, that I promised you to- 
night 

Killer. And while cutting that tree 'way back there 
in the woods, my ax, as it whacked away, just seemed to 
sing "And she'll be there fo see it — she'll be there with 
you ! " — and girl, girl, it's all come true ! 

Girl. Don't— Tom— don't 

Killer. And on the way to town for the toys I kept 
seein' it all as I see it now, — the tree, the lights, the 
Christmas look of things, and standing near I could see 
you — ^just as I see you now. So, Merry Christmas, dear, 
to you — a Merry Christmas — ^to my love I 

(He takes her hands and kisses them. As he does so 
side door is opened slightly, Man again warns her 
by aiming his gun at the Killer. The Girl stops 
him by a motion of the hand, rising as she does so.) 

Girl. You mustn't, Tom — ^you mustn't 

(She rises and crosses to table c, sits, lets her head 
fall on her o^wj and cries. The Killer goes to- 
ward her,) 

Killer. Why, girl, what is it? (She does not an- 
swer. The Killer is unable to understand, then he 
smiles.) Of course I'd forgotten that you're a girl — and 
all girls cry, especially when they're as happy as I know 
you are. I can just see how happy you were when you 
brought all those pretty things and put them around for — 
our Christmas ! 

(Fresh outbursts of tears from the girl. The Killer 
thinks a moment, then takes the box containing the 
ring from his pocket, takes out ring and kisses it, 
then tiptoes over to the Girl, tcJies her left hand, 
and slips the ring on her finger. She raises her head 
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and looks at ring. The Sheriff is seen at the win- 
dow watching them; he is tickled to death, kisses his 
hand to them and disappears from sight The Girl 
then rises and takes the ring off.) 

Girl. No, Tom. No — I can't 

Killer. You think it's too pretty for you, don't you — 
why, doggone me 

Girl. No, it isn't that — ^Tom, you must listen — ^you 
must take back your ring — I — can't marry you - 



Killer. You — can't — ^marry me? Why — girl 

(She turns away from him. He watches her, puzzled 
for a second, then he smiles,) I got to hand it to you — 
you almost fooled me — for a second I was taking you 
serious — ^but girl, you shouldn't — ^it's all too wonderful to 
joke about — ^so let's put back the little ring and — maybe 
you'd sorter make me — the happiest man in all this great 
Northwest — by — letting me kiss you — ^just once 

(Sheriff appears at the window,) 

Girl. Tom — I'm not joking, I'm in earnest — I — can't 
marry you — ^because — I don't loye you 

(Man's face seen at opening of side door, also the 
Sheriff at window. ) 

Killer. You — don't love me ? 

Girl. No, Tom— I don't. I thought I did, but I don't. 

Killer. But I thought — why, I was so sure — ^you 
mean — there's someone else? 

Girl. Yes — there is. 

Killer. And do you love him ? 

Girl. Yes. Oh Tom, please ! Some day you'll under- 
stand 

Killer. Why, it's all right, girl — and I'd want you to 
marry the man — ^you loved — I guess you don't understand 
my kind of love. I was only aiming to make you happy, 
and if to be happy you need this — other man — why, then, 
you've just got to marry him. 

Girl. You don't understand — and I daren't tell you. 

Killer. I understand why you couldn't love me, so 
we're going to forget that part of it, and think only of 
your happiness, and — Christmas time. We mustn't lose 
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the Christmas feeUng. So we're going to have our 
Christmas just the same. You and me — ^and the — other 
man, if he's here. Besides, the tree was just for you any- 
way. 

Girl. If you'll forgive me, Tom, some day you'll know 
the reason why. 

Killer. Why, there don't have to be any reason why. 
(Sheriff enters at the door and comes down to them. 
The Killer turns to him.) Why, Sheriff, I'd plumb 
forgot all about you; we were just talking — ^the girl and 
me. 

Sheriff. I was outside there — all the time — I didn't 
want to butt in — so I had to overhear — what she just said. 

(Man at side door notices entrance of Sheriff.) 

Killer. We were just talking casually. Oh — ^this is 
the girl — Mary, this is Sheriff Hammond of Winnipeg. 
The Sheriff, he's up here on business trying to locate that 
bandit they call the Killer. 

Girl. Oh ! (Looking at the Sheriff in alarm.) 

Killer. We were just talking over our Christmas 
party, Sheriff, arranging things a bit. You see the girl 
here — she's going to be married — ^and when her — fian-cee 
fellow gets here — we're just going to nacherally tear 
things loose, and give them the doggondest rip-roaring 
Christmas any human ever had. 

Sheriff. But you told me — ^I mean I understood that 
you and her 

Killer. Well, doggone me, if I don't think you really 
believed that yarn I told you just to be entertaining like. 
I sure stung you that time. You see, girl, in a joking sort 
of way, I told the Sheriff that I was the lucky fellow 
that you were to marry, and he being such a mushy cuss, 
believed it. You'll have to hand it to me for that one. 
Sheriff. No, sir, this girl is going to marry a regular 
fellow, and we're going to have a regular Christmas, too, 
to celebrate it good and proper. So out with those 
turkeys and all the fixings 

(Door at the side flies open, and the Man, gun in hand, 
enters and covers the two men*) 
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Man. Put 'em 'way up, and keep 'em up — both of 

you (Both raise hands.) 

Girl. Bill 



Man. You shut up - 



Killer. I didn't know you were invited to these 
Christmas festivities ! 

Man. There's a few other things you don't know, too 
— ^ne in particular — that this girl loves me — not you — 
and that she's going to marry me. 

Killer (to Girl). Then this is — the man 

Girl. No, it's not — ^he's not the man 

Sheriff. You put up that gun! I'm Sheriff Ham- 
mond from Winnipeg ! 

Man. So I've just heard. So you're up here to land 
the Killer, are you? 

Killer. That's what he came for 

Sheriff. Yes, and I've landed him $00. So if you 
think that you can butt in now and cop that reward, you 
just lay off. I was here first ! 

Man (pointing to Killer). So he is the notori- 
ous 

Sheriff. He's the Killer, I tell you! and he's go- 
ing to surrender to me to-morrow, and the reward is 
mine — ^not yours, and I don't split it either — ^you're too 
late! 

Man. Well, just to make sure that he don't get away 
— we'll handcuff him with your handcuffs, so slip 'em 
on him — and do it quick ! 

Sheriff. He's my prisoner. 1*11 attend to him myself 
— later. 

Man (holds gun on Sheriff). Nom! 

Killer. Better do it, Sheriff! 

Sheriff (as he slips them on the Killer with his 
hands behind his back), I wanted to keep my word 

Killer. That's all right. Sheriff. 

Man (to Sheriff). Now, you're next — I don't want 
you running around loose ! (To Girl.) Here you — you 
put these (Pointing to handcuffs on table and then to 
Sheriff.) on him. 

Sheiuff. You wouldn't dare 
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Man (to Girl). Quick, you! {To Sheriff.) Get 
your hands together. 

Killer (Sheriff looks at Killer). I guess he holds 
the joker, Sheriff. (Girl handcuffs Sheriff.) 

Man. Now we're ready to begin these Christmas 
festivities I've heard so much about. 

(Puts gun in holster.) 

Killer. You'll find everything handy, wild turkeys, 
cranberries, and all the fixings. We can have a right good 
feed. 

Man. I don't think you're going to be here to enjoy it. 

Killer. I'd sure hate to miss those turkeys 

Man (to Girl). You get ready — ^we're leaving here 
pronto ! 

Sheriff (to Girl). You know this man? 

Girl. Yes, I do — ^he's 

Man. You be careful 

Girl. I won't. No difference what you say, he's got 
to know. 

Man. Go on then — ^finish it ! 

Girl (to Killer). I lied to you. I do love you and 
no one else in all the world. This man forced me to say 
what I did to you, — if I hadn't he'd have killed you ! 

Man. It's not too late yet! 

Killer. Now I understand — and you do love me — 
that's all that matters now 

Girl. But now — it's too late ! 

Man. That's the word — too late! And now, as the 
lawyers say, we'll do a little summing up. (To Sheriff.) 
About you there is no mystery ; you're just a sheriff from 
Winnipeg. 

Killer. He may remind you of that later. 

Man (to Killer). As for you 

Killer. If you could sorter clear up my identity 

Man. Easy work! (Man goes to the Killer, tears 
open his vest, and reveals the badge of the Northwest 
Mounted Police — NWMP — reading.) No. i, Northwest 
Mounted Police, and you're Number One, too ! 

Sheriff. What ! I ! 
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Man. Captain Tom Wayne, the pet sleuth of the 
mounted boys — and in irons I 

Girl. Tom ! — then you 

Killer (to Sheriff). I hope you'll forgive me. 
Sheriff, for sorter misleading you — and handcuffing you — 
but you see if I had allowed you to handcuff me and take 
me in — Fd have missed this Christmas party ! 

Man. So you were all looking for the Killer, were 
you ? Well, the hunt's over, and as you're both in irons, 
I don't, mind telling you that I'm the Killer! 

Sheriff. You — the Killer ? ! ! ! 

Girl (to Tom). I knew it wasn't you! 

Killer. I'm sorry I can't be surprised. You see I 
knew it all along. 

Man. Yes, the Killer, and I'm going to live up to my 
reputation. (Pointing to Sheriff.) You, I won't 
bother about, I'll just hobble you and leave you here to 
starve. (To Killer.) But you've got the reputation of 
always getting your man. Here is where you lose that 
reputation, for I'm going to get you right now ! 

(Draws gun,) 

Girl. No, not that! — don't — don't, and I'll go with 
you — I promise 

Man. You're going away with me anyway. (To 
Killer.) You've got just two minutes for your " Now 
I lay me's " 

Killer. Two minutes is a short time to say good-bye 
to those hills — ^and her! 

( Walks up stage to window and looks out at the hills. ) 

Sheriff (to Man). If you do this thing — and get 
away — I'll hunt for you the rest of my life. 

Man (to Girl). We'll take these Christmas things 
with us — get them together ! 

(Crying, the Girl stoops and gathers them together, 
the man helping. The Kiijler, who is at the win- 
dow, seeing that the man is not looking, puts his back 
to the edge of the window where the holster and the 
gun hangs, and with his right hand takers the gun 
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from his holster and faces the Man. The Man has 
just lifted some of the things to the table; the Kili£e 
walks down to him, holding the gun so that it is not 
visible to the audience, or to the Man.) 

Killer. It's tough to say good-bye to those hills and 
these Christmas fixings — and you too, Sheriff — ^and you — 
{To the Girl.) but you'll always remember that I loved 
you, won't you ? 

Man. I've heard that you were game, but at that I'll 
bet you've a streak of yellow — ^and I'm going to bring it 
out. {Raises his gun and aims at the Killer.) Now, 
I'm going to coimt three — ^then 

Killer. It's rough on the girl, ain't it — ^a thing like 
this? If she'd sort of turn around 

{The Girl is on the Man's right, the Killer on his left, 
the Sheriff up c. — the Man turns to the Girl.) 

Man. Better turn around 

{She does so, crying. Just as the man swings around 
to the Killer, the Killer bends his body and swing- 
ing both hands around, fires! The gun drops from 
the Man's hand, and he grabs his right hand with his 
left, smearing it with carmine as he does so.) 

Killer. Stand fast! 

Man. Damn you ! ! 

Sheriff. God! 

Girl. Tom 

Killer. Now, girl, the handcuffs. The key is in my 
pocket. The Sheriff first ! (Girl takes the key from the 
Killer's pocket and unlocks the Sheriff's handcuffs.) 
Now, Sheriff, you turn me loose. (Sheriff does so. 
To Man.) You keep reaching, just to get used to that 
stretching sensation, for soon it will be your neck! 

Sheriff. No wonder you are Number One ! 

Killer. Sheriff, I promised that you should take the 
Killer back with you. Well, there he is — ^he's yours — 
reward and all ! 

Sheriff {going over and handcuffing the man). Some 
Christmas present ! — ^and when I get you alone ! 
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Killer. Rope him to a tree outside, SheriflF; he sorter 
foggs the Christmas atmosphere. 

Sheriff. Come on, before I forget my manners and 
mess up the place ! (Leads the Man up to the door and 
turns,) Where do you come in, — Captain — on that re- 
ward? Shall we say fifty-fifty? 

Killer. Reward ? 

(Turns and holds out his arms to the Girl who runs 
into them.) 

Girl. Tom — Tom 



Killer. Reward? Why, we're just about to begin — 
the Christmas festivities I 

(As the Sheriff yanks the Man out of the door the 
curtain falls. At a later curtain the Girl is seated 
under the Christmas tree, and the Killer is kneeling 
by her side and is putting the ring on her finger. 
The Sheriff is at the table holding up the turkeys 
and feeling of their plumpness.) 

CURTAIN 
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PLAYS FOR THE CLASSROOM 

By Lettib C. Van Deryeeb 

Teachers of education have 
for many vears been direoting attention to dramatization as an educa- 
tional tool. This volume is designed to be of aid in an academic way 
and to meet the demand for dramatizations of historical events, for 
plays to teach English, better health, patriotism, geography, history, 
ethics of the flag, and civic pride. They are usable for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools, particularly for classes where emphasis has 
been laid on the project method of teaching. If this initial offering 
is at all successful, we shall further the experiment from year to year. 
We invite criticism and suggestions for a further development of the 
idea. Manuscripts of like character are solicited, the subject matter 
of which may be any topic that has an educational value. 
CONTENTS: ''The City Well Kept," a municipal house-cleaning 
play; *'The Rescue of Prmcess Faire Speeche," a better speech play; 
The Canal of Panama" (its history woven into dramatic incidents); 
'*The Man Without a Flag," (based on Edward Everett Hale's story, 
"The Man Without a Country"): *'The Ill-used Flag," a patriotic 
exercise; ''The Land of Dykes ana Windmills," a picture of Holland; 
'"The I^nd of the Maple Leaf," an entertainment of life in Canada 
with Christmas possibihties. 

Pnce, complete collection, 85 cents. 

IN THE CHILDREN'S PLAYHOUSE 

By Margaret G. Parsons 
Under the engaging 
titles of "The Prophecy" (a play for boys about George Washington), 
"The Trial of the Glorious Fourth," "The Christmas Message/* 
"The Easter Lily," "The Thanks^ving Dinner Dance," "The Birth- 
day Cake," and "The Thanksgiving Pmnpkin," we offer this collection 
of plays that children can give with but httle training and great 
enjoyment. Each i)lay was selected because the stories are so charm- 
ingly calculated to interest children and inspire them to spontaneous 
interpretation. The busy teacher will welcome these amusing and 
worth while pls^s. each of which has a fundamental idea as the under- 
lying motive 

Price 35 cents. 

BLOOD WILL TELL By Sallie Kemper 

One Act, Four females. Scenery, a 
simple interior. Playing time, about thirty minutes. A toucning 
little tale of genteel poverty tempered with just the right bit of humor. 
Two elderly sisters, last oi the Dabneys of Richmond, Virginia, have 
struggled for vears to retain their social standing as the "first" family. 
The practical Miss Matilda taxes her ingenuity to devise ways and 
means, all of which must be explained to the fluttering Miss Janey. 
Her quick wit does not desert her after the startling denouement of 
Susan, the housemaid with social ambitions, and a comfortable living 
ia permanently assiured. All four characters are decidedly individuafl 
and we offer this piece of work as a worthy companion to ."JOINT 
OWNERS IN SPAIN." 

Price, 36 cents. ^ , 
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CONDENSED PARLIAMENTARY RULES 

By C. a. Wood 
The purpose of 
this book is to present and explain a much needed, simple chart, which 
the presiding officer can consult if open on the table oef ore her. In 
contains the most recent ruling on parliamentary procedure. A copy 
of this book should be in the possession of every person interested in 
dub work of any kind. Price, 30 cents. 

LONESOMELIKE By Harold Brighouse 

A Play in One Act. Two males, two females. 
Time, now. Scene, an mterior. Playing time, about thirty minutes. 
The most popular of the short plays by one of the better known English 
dramatists. The parts, all good, call for an old woman, a young woman, 
a man of middle age ana a young man. It seems inevitable that 
sharp-tongued Sarah Ormerod must give up her cottage and be carried 
to the workhouse. By a novel climax she is carried elsewhere to her 
own satisfaction and that of sympathetic friends. The response 
of an audience to the humor of the lines is irresistible. 
Price, 60 cents. Royalty $8.00. 

THE PERFECT HOUSEKEEPER By Graham Price 

A Comedy in One Act. 

One male, three females. Scene, an interior. Plays about thirty-five 
minutes. The wife of the Reverend Josiah Gull is obsessed with the 
perfection of her housekeeping. Everything suggesting comfort and 
a pleasant homelike atmosphere is abolished. Unrecognized after a 
long Boioum abroad, Mr. Gull's wealthy and understanding Aunt 
Deborah arrives and is received as the expected new servant. She 
instantly perceives the danger of too much perfection in housekeeping, 
accepts the servant's situation and the reformation begins. Amusing 
situations develop with happy results. 

Price, 60 cents. Royalty, $8.00. 

THE COURTING OF THE WIDOW MALONE 

By Constance Powell-Anderson 
A Comedy in One Act. Two males, two females. Scene, an 
interior. Plays about thirty minutes. All good Irish character 
parts. Malone, proprietor of the prosperous village ''Pub," stipulated 
m his will that if his widow promises to marry within a year after his 
death she loses the business. The time of the play is a few minutes 
before the exact hour of the first anniversary of the death of the thrifty 
Malone. Two rival suitors for his place. O' Brian and Pat Clancy, 
are waiting, with their eyes on the clock . for the hour to strike. 
Price, 60 cents. Royalty, $8.00. 

MISS LILLIAN'S PORTRAIT ByJosephine W. Whttaker 

A Clever Farce in One Act. 

Five males, one female. Playing time about thirty minutes. Modem 
costumes. Scene, artist's studio located in San Juan, Porto Bico. 
The characterizations are clearly defined and an equal opportunity 
for work is given each member of the cast. The plot is interesting, 
full of action and is an almost sure laugh producer. Recommended 
for amateurs by Prof. Walter B. Tripp of Emerson College, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 25 cents. 
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Oh, Kay! 

By Adam Applebud 

A Farce Comedy in Three Acts interlarded with mystery and 
thrflls. 6m.. 5w. Three of the male characters have little to do. 
One easy interior. Plays a full evening. Here is another corking 
play by the author of BE AN OPTIMIST which will make as big 
a hit as that has. It will be fun to watch it. fun to act it and fun 
to rehearse it. It's a sort of mystery play with something doing 
every minute in the way of thrilb, surprises cmd laughs. There 
are not any dead bodies faJling out of closets and tihere are no goriflas, 
bats, spiders or other repulsive things running around but there's 
plenty of excitement and strange things happen before your eyes. 
"Gramp" with his flivver and its never ending accessories and 
"Gram ' with her habit of trying every patent medicine on the 
market are a couple of comedy roles which will furnish a couple 
of hundred laughs. Kay Millis. the girl detective, is a atrong part 
calling for good acting while Art and Edith are juvenile parts of 
much appeal. Then there are other good parts and as the plot 
moves all are enmeshed in the **tanglea threads of mystery." Oh, 
yes, we must mention the Black Terror himself , who is the cause of 
all the trouble. Can it be . . .? Do you suppose . . .P He 
is . . . . > But the secret must be kept. ^ If you have pleased 
audiences before you will certainly retain their good will by offering 
them OH. KAY! 

THE PLAYERS 

Edith Whitman. 

Evelyn Whitman, her mother. 

Arthur Whitman, her brother. 

Captain George Whitman, her father. 

"Gram." Pembroke. 

Alice Borden. 

The "Black Terror." 

"Gramp" Pembroke. 

Jim Hayes. 

Kay Millis. of the Millis Detective Agency. 

Fred Alden. 
The entire action of the play takes place in the living-room of 
the Whitmans in the course of one evening. 
A few minutes dapse between Acts I and II. 
Acts II and III are continuous. 

ROYALTY ONLY TEN DOLLARS 

Each Amateur Performance 

Books Thirty-Five Cents Each 
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The Play of Saint George 

MUMMERS 

The King. 

The Queen and her Train-Bearer. 

The Princess Una and about six Ladies. 

Saint George. 

The Mayor. 

Four Councillors. 

The Jester. 

The Workingman. 

Two Guards. 

The Band. 

Scenery. See production notes. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 

The special music written for this play by Harold 
W. Rhodes, F. R. C. O., is not available in the United 
States. However, the words of most of the songs may 
be simply spoken without lessening their effect, or they 
may be fitted to familiar melodies for singing. The 
Princess Una and Saint Greorge should, if possible, be 
singers. 

Saint George can also act in Scenes I and II as a 
guard. The Mayor need not sing. Two councillors 
become Bill and Joe (the Dragon's four legs) in the 
third scene. The Jester should be an actor. The Band 
should contain about four quite small children. The 
Mummers should number from twenty to twenty-five in 
aU. 

This play has been used by players without great 
skill or properties beyond two chairs and a cushion. It 
needs no scenery; but if the actors so desire they may 
plan a setting for it. Saint Greorge should wear a white 
cloak, with a red cross upon it. 
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SCENE I 

Enter the Players in procession in order as below. 

" MUMMERS ON " 

We are a coming-a, 
Fifing and drumming-a ; 
We are a coming-a- 

Long the way; 
We are a coming-a, 
Singing and humming-a ; 
You'll see a mumming-a 

If you'll stay. 
We have a knight and 
We have a princess and 
We have a king and 

A lady queen; 
We have a mayor and 
Councillors such as you 
Never before in your 

Life have seen. 
Chorus. We are a coming-a, etc. 

We have a dragon ; 
We have a jester, a 
Jester in motley, and 

Guards in green; 
We have a band and 
Drummer-boys such as you 
Never before in your 

Life have seen. 

We are a coming-a, etc. 
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{With this song the company enters and morris- 
steps around the stage. Band, Guabds, King, 
Queen, A Teain-Beaeee, Una, Couet Ladies, 
Mayoe, Councilloes, and Woekingman. They 
sing and dance round until they have had enough 
of it, and then exeunt y leaving Mayoe and four 
Councilloes. The Mayoe in the middle, two 
Councilloes on each side.) 

SONG: THE FOUR COUNCILLORS 



FlEST COUNCILLOE. 

Second Councilloe. 

Thied Councilloe. 

FouETH Councilloe. 
All. 



FiEST Councilloe. 

Second Councilloe. 

Thied Councilloe. 

FouETH Councilloe. 
FiEST Councilloe. 



What shall we do, good friends 
and neighbors? 
I should suggest a Dragon- 
trap — 
Vain are the Corporation's la- 
bors — 
Truly he heeds us not a rap. 
We sent a crier out to say 
All dragons must henceforth 
go muzzled; 
Yet was he in the schools to-day. 
Half of our standard sixth 
he guzzled. 
Swallowed five little lads at play, 
Then with a mistress flew away. 

I've lost two sisters and a 
cousin — 
I've lost three aunts and 
uncles four — 
Soldiers are missing by the 
dozen — 
Babies and nursemaids by 
the score — 
Fie on his monstrous greediness ! 
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Second Councillor Fie on his wicked angry pas- 
sions ! 

Third Councillor. Could you but see his ugliness ! 

Fourth Councillor. Could you but hear his vile 

expressions ! 

All. Now he's demanding nothing 

less 
Than our Serene and High 
Princess. 

All Four. The Mayor of this historic 

Borough 
Without delay must tell the 
King 
He must be brave and prompt 
and thorough; 
We've had enough of palter- 
ing. 
Now let him strike a royal 
blow. 
Let him be brave and prompt 
and thorough, 
Now let him lay the Dragon 
low, 
Let it be now and not to- 
morrow — 
Something the King must do — 

but oh — 
What that may be — we hardly 
know. 

The Mayor (speaks). 
Now' on this city lies a curse 
And things get worse — 

First Councillor. 
And worse — 
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Second Coukcilloe. 

And worse. 
Mayor. 
It's months since our last city dinner, 
We all grow thinner — 

FiEST Councillor. 

thinner — 
Second Councillor. 

thinner. 
Mayor. 
We've lost all fancy for the flagon : 
It's all that Dragon — 

First and Second Councillors {together). 
All that Dragon. 
Mayor. 
We've lost all pleasure in the platter 
And he grows fatter — 

First Councillor. 
fatter — 

Second Councillor. 
fatter. 
Mayor. 
I am your mayor ; you look to me 
For comfort in adversity. 
And) truly, I should think it right 
To go and fight — 

First Councillor. 

And fight? 
Second Councillor. 

And fight? 
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Mayor. 
YeSy go and fight him hot and brisk — 
But for the risk. 

FiEST Councillor. 

The risk— 

Second Councillor. 
The risk. 

Mayor. 
And you, I know, could never bear 
To risk the mayor — 

First Councillor. 
The mayor — 

Second Councillor. 

The mayor. 

Mayor. 
Your mayor so wise, so good, so grave. 
Your mayor so brave — 

First Councillor. 
So brave — 

Second Councillor. 

So brave ! 

(At this moment the Dragon is heard behind the 
scenes. The four Councillors run and hide 
heaped in a corner; the Mayor falls flat on his 
face. The Dragonrsound subsiding^ the Coun- 
cillors make as if to return^ but cower again 
when the noise begins again. The Dragonrsound 
passes away at last and the Councillors come 
together, but the Mayor remains flat on the 
ground.) 
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FntsT CouNciLLOB {addresses him). 

Most valiant Mayor, we know, we know 
Quite well, what disconcerts you so. 
We know your worship contemplates 
Not your own peril, but the State's. 
Nevertheless, your office high 
Demands a loftier — dignity 

{vain effort to raise Mayoe). 
This trembling form, this whitened face 
Might quite mislead the populace. 
To common minds, your worship here 
Might seem a prey to common fear. 

{Distant music is heard,) 
Listen, besides — the fifes! the drums! 
It is His Majesty who comes — 
What if he made the same mistake ! 
Get up, get up, for goodness' sake ! 
{The four Councillors raise him and set him on 
his feet. Music approaching,) 

ROYAL MARCH CHORUS 

Room there! Room there! 

Make a way to pass between — 
Room th^e! Room there! 

For the guards in green. 
Bow you all as people loyal. 
Bow you in the presence royal. 
Room there! Room there! 

For the King and Queen ! 

{Repeat as much as is necessary until there have 
entered Band, Guards, King, Queen, Una, 
Ladies. They march round in pomp^ ending up 
with group in which the Mayor and CoiJNcrL- 
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LOEs iace King. Court behind^ the Council- 
lobs urge the Matob forward.) 

King {very graciously). 
Wherefore our audience do ye seek, 
Most loyal subjects? 

FiEST Councillor. 
Speak ! 

Second Councillor. 
Speak! 

Third Councillor. 

Speak! 

{The Mayor is unable to do so. An awkward 
pause is broken by singing dispersedly.) 
The mayor of this historic Borough 

Without delay must tell the King 
He must be brave and prompt and thorough. 

We've had enough of paltering. 
Now let him strike a royal blow, 

Let him be brave and prompt and thorough, 
Now let him lay the Dragon low, 

Let it be now and not to-morrow. 
Something the King must do — ^but oh — 
What that may be we hardly know. 

{The UnAGonj-sound is heard again; this time the 
thunder of his wings is followed by a roar and 
then a scream. Shrieks of " Mercy I " ** Mercy, 
Mr. Dragon** etc., etc., die away; the roar also 
subsides. Meanwhile the scene has been in the 
wildest confusion of alarums and excursions. 
Upon order being restored, the Workingman 
pushes forward to address the King.) 
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WOEKINGMAN. 

Wot means them wild and 'orrid cries? 
That voice! 'is voice! I recognize — 
It's our old Bill — my 'eart runs cold — 
My mate since we was five year old. 
So lovin' and so mild was 'e 
'E wouldn't 'urt a bumblebee — 
And 'im so suddin took awye 
The same as Joe were yesterdye — 
Honly ter think, yer Majesty, 
Ter-morrer as it might be me! 
Yer Majesty, we do himplore 

{The WoEKiNGMAN kueels with clasped hands) 

As you'll protec' the suflFrin' pore! 

The King {waving him aside haughtily) 

Peace, fellow, peace. And you, give ear. 
Sir Mayor, and all our people here ; 
Give ear and you shall understand 
Our only hope to save the land — 
See how our royal consort grieves — 

(Queen hides her face.) 

{To People) 

You'll need your pocket handkerchieves. 

The Dragon — ^he who knows no pity — 

Has promised now to leave the city 

And cease for evermore from slaughter. 

If he may eat our ordy daughter. 

That is the offer of our foe — 

And Una's ready. She will go. 

Oh, we are brave and prompt and thorough ; 

She goes to-day and not to-morrow. 
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Queen {very tearfvlly). 

All through the dreary night I lay, 
And felt the minutes crawl away 
From black midnight to morning gray ; 
For how could any mother sleep 
That had such cause to wake and weep? 
I wondered, " Must i% come to pass? " 
And " Must I lose my little lass? " 
And still I wondered, " Is there none 
Could save for us our' precious one? " 

{Tearfully embracing the Princess Una.) 

The King. 

No. There is none. Unless we might 
Find out a perfect-hearted knight 
To try where others tried in vain, 
And slay where all the rest were slain. 
There's such a hero, people say, 
Far off in Cappadocia, 
But no one else except Saint George 
Would dare go near that mountain gorge ; 
And he's too far to hear our call. 
There is no hope — no hope at all. 
{Exeunt to Royal March in minor. There remain 
on the stage in front, Una guarded by two 
Halberdiers, and Ladies of the court behind.) 

UNA AND CHORUS OF LADIES 

Una. 
What think ye of Princesses, 

Oh, ye happy village girls? 
They go in silken dresses, 

And in strings of shining pearls. 
And her maidens twenty do wait 
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On a Princess early and late, 
Spoiled child is she of fate. 

All {sing). 

And her maidens twenty, etc. 

{During the singing of the Chorus, Una's crown, 
veil, mantle, and pearl necklace are removed by 
the Ladies, and her hands are bound by the 
Guards. The music, if necessary, repeats the 
chorus-air until these changes are complete,) 

Una {singing). 

I've scarcely got a rag on — 

They have bound me hand to hand — 

My doom — to face the Dragon 
As the price of all the land. 

They will leave me up in the glen, 

Far away from the houses of men. 

To tremble at his den. 

Ladies. 
They will leave her up in the glen, etc. 

Una, 

Oh, sisters, will ye love me 

If I go to die for you. 
And pray the stars above me 

That they keep me brave and true — 
When I wait thero weeping alone 
To be eaten every bone. 
My little life all done? 

Ladies. 

While she waits there, etc. 
{During the singing of this chorus the Guards lec^ 
Una away.) 
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Ladies (sing). 
Go tell it through the city 

Aqd in alL the countryside, 
With tears of loving pity 

Or with tears of loving pride. 

They shall hear in ages to be | 

And in islands over the sea > (twice) 

How brave, how fai^, was she. ) 

{Music of Royal March in minor or music of above. 

Exeunt Ladies b^ariwgr^ Una's royal robes.) 

SCENE II 

{Enter the Geeen Guards mth chairs and cush- 
ions to make a court for the King, etc. Music 
in major of Royal March from time to time. 
After preparations^ the tallest of the guards 
makes an " awkward squad " of the guards and 
band. " Guards in Green fall in" " DresSy" 
" number^" " left turn^" " January^ February^ 
March! " Wheel around stage — [comedy to 
tastel. Marches them into position to head pro- 
cession of the Court, etc., who enter to the Royal 
March, now in minor. They take their places. 
King and Queen on their thrones as far as pos- 
sible from entrance, the Men standing behind, 
the Ladies grouped on the floor round end in 
front.) 

SONG OF THE LADIES 

Ladies {sing). 
Oh, where is now our lady — 

The Lady Una dear? 
Does she stay beneath the cedars, 

Does she linger by the mere ; 
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To feed her brave peacocks 

That sun their hundred eyes, 
Or to feed her golden! fishes 

Where the water lily lies? 
She feeds no golden fishes, 

Nor peacocks on the green ; 
But she feeds the foulest Dragon 

That ever yet was seen. 

Oh, shame be on ye, Princes, 

And shame on all your pride ! 
Had ye been worthy of her 

The Lady had not died. 
But dead is the lady 

The daughter of the King, 
And mournful is our music 

And dolefully we sing. 
But had the knight come hither. 

Saint George from far away. 
The noble Lady Una 

Were safe and sound to-day ! 
{They all dissolve in tears. After a pause of sobs^ 
the King rises and makes the following decree:) 

King. 

If any person's seen to smile 

Nearer this house than half a mile, 

Or if any person's heard to laugh 

Nearer this house than a mile-and-a-half — 

Be it known to all — ^we do decree — 

He shall de-cap-i-tated be. 

{Seats himself y in grief,) 

{Meanwhile the Jester has appeared. The Jesteb 

advances and hums to himself. He goes round 
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peeping into the faces of the courtiers^ etc.^ and 
fooling with his bauble-bladder.) 

King {in anger). 

What means this knave, against our known commands, 
Even in the house of mourning here to sing? 

Jester (unabashed). 
If anyone's found without a smile 
Nearer this house than half a mile — 
Or if anyone comes with a sulky face 
Within a mile-and-a-half of the place — 
Then I, the Jester, do decree 
He shall be tickled terriblee. 

King. 

Behead him this instant ! 

Ye heard what we said of him. 
Away with the Jester, 

And bring me the head of him. 
(Two of the GuAEDs proceed to remove the Jestee.) 

GuAEDs (singing). 

Now, Mr. Jester, 

You heard what he said, 
" Away with the Jester, 

And chop off his head ! '* 
(As they reach the door^ the Jestee turns bach his 
face 9 appealing to the King.) 

Jestee. 

Will you chop off my head, sir — 

But how if I died of it? 
And there is such a very 

Good riddle inside of it! ^ t 
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King. 
A riddle? 

Jesteb. 
Yes, my lord King. 

Set me safe in the middle 
And I'll make you all busy 
A-guessing my riddle. 

King {to the Guards). 

Guards! bring him back. {They do so. — To the 
Jester.) 
You are permitted to ask us this riddle. 

SONG: JESTER'S RffiDLE 

When feet are heavy and hearts are down, 
And all uphill is the way to town, 
Beside his cart walks Carter Will 
Laboring up — ^up — ^up — the hill. 

But when he is come to the top of the hill. 
Oh! into his cart jumps Carter Will. 
And down and away he hurries his nag on, 
And isn't he safe if he's gotten the drag on.'* 

King. 
A riddle ! 

"And isn*t he safe if he's gotten the drag on.? " a riddle ! 
Be silent while we ponder. {He ponders. Then irrita- 

hly.) 
You ponder too! (Court also ponders.) 

King {muttering), 
" Gotten the drag on " — " the drag on " — " drag on " — 
Lah ! " DRAG-ON," " DRAGON " ! I have it ! 
Something has happened to our enemy — 
Drag-on, Dragon; see you? {To the Court.) 
Mark you, we saw it first; 
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Drag-on, Dragon, yes ! You may smile now. 

(The CouET smUes.) 
Something hath happened to the Dragon — ^but what? 

First Lady. 

It may be in the night the Dragon's died. 
The Princess having disagreed with him. 

Jester. 

As I stood on the tower they fly the big flag on, 
I was gazing and gazing away for the Dragon ; 
I saw Princess Una sit under a crag on 
The hillside, alone and awaiting the Dragon. 
Then saw I a sight that is something to brag on, 
For there rode up a knight for a fight with the Dragon. 
And, oh, sir, the knight was a perfect paragon. 
He flashed in the light and he flew at the Dragon, 
And fierce was the fight — but he's done for the Dragon ; 
And he's bringing him home — I expect in a wagon — 
And now with your leave, sir, I'll empty a flagon. 
For I'm thirsty with thinking of rhymes for the Dragon. 
{One of the Guards hands a goblet.) 
Here's your very good health, sir, and down with the 
Dragon ! 

(Jester hands goblet to the King, King to Queen, 
etc.y as much as is necessary^ while Green 
Guards get out of the way^ chairs are pushed 
into corner, and King, Queen, Jester, etc.y get 
into places to dance round stage^ singing,) 

Oh, come away the while they play 

A merry morris tune-a. 
Joyfully and joyfully 

A merry morris tune-a. „,„,,,,, Google 
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The maidens all advance — 

To do the lady honor, 
Modestly and modestly 

To do the lady honor. 
The men and boys with mighty noise 

Do greet the lady Una, 
Loyally and loyally, 

Do greet the lady Una. 

Oh, well the knight hath fought our fight, 

The ugly Dragon cowers, 
Woundedly and woundedly 

The ugly Dragon cowers ; 
The maidens all advance — 

A-throwing pretty flowers. 
Daintily and daintily 

A-throwing pretty flowers. 
The boys and men do shout again 

From all the walls and towers. 
Lustily and lustily 

From all the walls and towers. 

{Eweunt^ dancing.) 

SCENE III 

Music (perhaps) stiU playing " Morris Off,** Enr- 
ter first the Jester, who takes audience into his 
confidence, and lies in waiting for the Mayor, 
whom he trips up. The Mayor falls heavily and 
is picked up by anxious Councillors and 
Ladies, who smooth his knees and make scolding 
gestures at the Jester. One of the Council- 
lors may say — 

"Whoa! Mayor!" 

The limping Mayor and the Court, and last, the 
King, Queen, and Guards enter ^nd group 
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away from the entrance, fdcing it. Presently 
Saint George appears with Una ; she is leading 
the wounded Dbagon by a thread. 

People (sing), 

CHORUS OF CITIZENS 

Soldier, saint, pitiful as ever, 

As the light are you come to the gloom of our day. 

We have waited for y6u all the city a-shiver 

Like aspen leaves that dance where the wind is at play ; 

Like deer that in a wood start and quiver for danger, 

When horns are blown and the h6unds are at hand, 

And the people did pray, " May God provide a stranger, 

For all h6pe and all faith have fors&ken the l&nd." 

At dawn we wished another day gone, 

Bedward at ^ve we crept in fear. 

In sleep we did dream he was near 

Until you came and slew the Dragon, 

Until you came and slew the Dragon. 

(In the centre at the back stand King, Queen, etc.; 
to their right Mayoe and the Corporation. 
The Mayor is now encouraged to address Saint 
George, and^ prompted by the First Council- 
lor, makes the following remarks,) 

Mayor. 

My Lord King, Ladies, and Gentlemen — (a pause) 
unaccustomed as I am to public speaking, I think — I 
think I should be failing in my duty to-day, if I were 

to say nothing 

{Proceeds to do so until the First Councillor 
prompts him.) 

First CovncilIjOB, (prompting). 
I am very happy 
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Mayoe {lugubriously). 
" I am very happy." 

First Councillor. 
Very happy indeed 

Mayor {still more lugubriously), 
" Very happy indeed." 

First Councillor. 
I am very happy to see you all — stupid ! 

Mayor. 
" I am very happy to see you all stupid." 

WoRKiNGMAN {fuskcs forward). 
The truth is, sir, wot 'e 's a-tryin' ter say is this 'ere. 
'E's a-trying — honly 'e carnH a-get it art — ^'e's a-try- 
ing to horfer yer the libbuty of this 'ere tarn. 

King {to Workingman). 
Peace, fellow, peace! 

{To Saint George.) 
He offers thee the liberty 

Of our most ancient city, 
And we beside could find a bride 

Considered rather pretty. 
If you'll settle down in our old town, 

The town which you did pity. 

Mayor. 
Proposed and seconded. Sir Knight, and passed by 
our committee 

All the People. 

Let him have both ! 

Let him have both ! our liberty — and our Princess. 
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Saint Geobge. 
Your Kberty? Your Princess? 
Oh, men, how ill the words become you ! 
Have you not surrendered both? 
Your liberty? Ye were slaves! 
Your Princess? She was deserted! 
For your liberty, — it is won for you again, — then 
quit you like men and guard it well. Be loyal and be 
free. And for your Princess — ^let the women lead her 
away (Ladies attend Princess Una off the stage^ 
Saint George addressing them) and clothe her fittingly. 
Make her forget her tears, robe her as your Princess, 
and bring her here again — quickly — ^if it please you — 
quickly. 

{The Dragon is then brought forward round the 
stage. The Jester or one of the smallest 
Guards is mounted on his back, as he drags 
himself heavUy along. The people crowd round 
him until from within is heard a low groan, and 
his frame is shaken by a convulsive shudder. All 
except Saint George at once withdraw. An- 
other groan is heard in the forepart of the 
Dragon.) 

The Workingman (comes forward, and in a lamenta-- 
hie voice exclaims). 'Is voice oncet more? Did I not 
'ear 'im? 

{Kneeling earnestly before the Dragon.) 

Bill! Dear ole Bill! Is you in there? {Another groan 
within.) 

{The other end of the Dragon nx)w groans in a 
similar manner.) 

The Workingman. Why! blessed if that ain't Joe! 
{With Saint George's assistance the Dragon is 
ripped up, and Bill and Joe emerge. They are 
appropriately welcomed by their mate.>) j 
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King. And now. Sir Knight, we beg that you will 
tell us of your battle. 
Saint Geoaob {sings). 



Oh, heard ye here his yell of fear, as home my spear 

Went thrusting red? 
By grace of God, my foot hath trod 

Upon the Dragon's head ; 

For the lids close-^sealed 
No more shall rise from off his eyes; 
Shattered is his iron strength ; 
Limp he lieth all his length ; 

Ajid in praise I kneeled 

Beside my silver shield 

And cross of mystic red. 
Now shall ye be a people free — your enemy 

Is captive led. 
Now gapeth wide his cloven side 

And bruised is his head. 

Chorus. Now shall we be a people free, our enemy, etc. 

Along the heath now vanisheth his smoky breath 

Like mists of morn, 
His scale on scale of lustrous mail 

Is all asunder torn — 
And his wing outspread, its shadow dread 

No more shall fling, 
While ye shrink with faces white 
At the glooming of his flight ; 

And a child may scorn, 

May scorn his threatening. 

He lieth so forlorn 

Chorus. Now shall ye be a people free, etc, g'^ 
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The Peincess Una is brought in, clothed in fair 
apparel. The King and Queen receive her. 
They offer her hand to Saint Geoege, who — 
unless the actor and actress dislike the process 
too much — should kneel and kiss her hand. The 
actors then form themselvesy while the music he- 
ginsy into pairs, march and sing round the stage, 
and ranging themselves in two rows join hands 
— botfs and girls — across. 

The couples, beginning farthest from entrance, 
pass out under the joined hands, until M have 
made their exit. All this to take place during 
music and singing of the following words: 



CHORUS OF CITIZENS 

Lead him in triumpK, O ye people, 
Music and garlands all the way; 

Loud be the bells in every steeple, 
Broad be his banner flung to-day. 

Hath he not saved both town and people? 
Hath he not dared the Worm to slay? 
Noble Saint George! 
Noble Saint G^eorge! 

Lead him in triumph, oh, ye people, 

Lead ye the victor on his way! 



Yet is there one shall share his honor, 
Frailer is she and yet as true, 

Petals of roses shower upon her, 
Fair as a rose is she to view. 

Let her be led in equal honor — 
Was she not ready to die for you? 
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Una the maid ! 

Una the maid ! 
Let her be led in equal honor, 
Hath she not tsLckd the Dragon too? 

[Cuetain] 
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Mail Order Brides 

By J. C McMullen 

A Farce Comedy in Three Acts. 6m.» 7w. I simple interior 
setting. Plays full evening. This is a story of the Nevada Catde 
Range, written by one familiar with his subject. While the play 
is broadly farcical in parts it tells its story in a way that brings 
before you the actual life of the Western Plains. Ruby Heart 
Ranch, the sc^ie of the play* has plenty of men, but only two women 
and one of them is an Indian Squaw. Two of the cowboys decide 
to send to a Chicago mail order house for wives, but their order is 
tampered with and when the girls arrive the fun commences. There 
is one too many! Affairs faially adjust themselves for all con- 
cerned but there is a lot of fun while it is being done. The char- 
acters are all good, the part of the Indian Squaw, originally played 
by the wife of the author, being particularly effective in the hands 
of a capable character woman. 

THE FUNMAKERS 

"Pinkey" Butler \ i i_ j 

-Skeet*' Snyder | ranch hands. 

Nc^ce Henshaw. 

Nick Henshaw, owner of the Ruby Heart Ranch. 

Bob Henshaw, his son. 

Princess, the Indian servant. 

Rose Crandall, the maid. 

teI;^H?^l.„ lviritor.fromChic.go. 



Deering Hamilton 

Queenie Dugan 1 

Arabella Jennings > also of Chicago. 

Gavnell Jones j 

William Hamilton, of the firm of Hamilton & Blakes. 

SCENE: Dining-room of the Ruby Heart Ranch near EUko. Nev. 

ACT I. Scene I. After the dance. 

Scene 2. Two weeks later. Ruby Heart is invaded 

ACT II. Next morning. The invaders take possession. 

ACT III. A few moments later. Peace. 

ROYALTY ONLY TEN DOLLARS 

Each Amateur Performance. 

Books Thirty-Five Cents Each 



WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY 
41 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fixing It For Father 

By J. C. McMuUen 

A Farce in Three Acts. 6m., 5w. One easy interior. Father 
was a very staid professor of a very staid college. He was re- 
ceiving under his name, letters for his brother-in-law, a high stepper 
^o was. unknown to the professor, carrying on a correspondence 
with a matrimonial agency widow. The professor's t%vo daughters 
found the letters and what they and their t%vo boy "friends" didn't 
do to Father isn't worth telling. One of the b<^ decides he will 
meet the widow as the Professor and disgust her with professors 
in general. The other boy decides that he, as the widow, wiU meet 
the Professor and disgust him with widows. They meet — each 
other and the fun commences. There are II characters of equal 
importance, the dialogue is snappy and the action rapid. There 
isn t a dull moment in two hours. If you are looking for a play for 
an evening of culture, don't bother with this, but if you are looking 
for a farce^ that starts with a bang, rushes its way through three 
acts and winds up with a wallop, by all means, try it. 

THE CAST 

Prof. John Risdon, of Westport College. 

Elinor and Beatrice, his daughters. 

Dick Cunard, his brother-in-law. 

Emma Blanchard, his sister-in-law. 

William Merton, his boyhood friend. 

Harold, Merton's son. 

Harry Chalmers, in love with Beatrice. 

Jack Denton, in love with Elinor. 

ranchon La Vonde, the widow. 

Aunt Lize, the autocrat of the Risdon household. 

Act I. Living-room of the Professor's home, at Westport, near 
New York, 6. -00 o'clock, Friday evening. 

Act II. The same. 7:15 P. M. 

Act III. The same. 8.-00 P. M. 

ROYALTY ONLY TEN DOLLARS 

Each Amateur Performance 

Bocks Thirty-Five Cents Each 



WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY 
41 Winter Street, Bottoii, MaM. 
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Turning The Trick 



Bg J. C. MeMuUen 

A Coniedy->Drama in Three Acts. 6m., 5w. A rapkUy moving 
8ure-fire play that is meeting with astounding success with amateurs. 
A great tide* a peach of a show, one set stands for thee acts. Plays 
a tuU evening. Patrick Casey, retired contractor, becoming dis- 
gusted with the ultra-modem life of his better-half Mary Anne and 
his son and daughter, asserts his independence assisted by Detective 
Jim, son of an old friend, and George Drake, Kathleen's steady. 
How he frustrates the diamond smugglers in whose coils his son is 
entangled, is cleverly worked out and he aJso proves the '*0'Mall«y8 
are good enough for the Caseys." There are opportunities for 
clever dramatic bits in the parts of Anna Bairski, the fake bolshevik 
and "Humpy." Delightful comedy parts in Armand, the he dress- 
maker and Mary Anne, and as for Patrick, we know of no better 
Irish part written into any play. A true son of the old sod yet 
typically American and genuine. Not a farcical note in his make-up. 

MEET THE CAST 

Patrick CasQr, a retired contractor. 

Mary Aime, his wife. 

Michael, his son. 

Kathleen and Maggie, his daughtm. 

George Drake, a friend of the family. 

Eileen, the maid. 

"Humpy" Steele, the janitor. 

Jiin Dougherty, of the U. S. Treasury I>epartment. 

Madam Aima Bairski, a red. 

Armand Francois Boni Aime De Lovier. a modiste. 

Place: New York City. 

Scene: Living-room of the Casey residence. 

Time: The present. 

ROYALTY ONLY TEN DOLLARS 

Each Amateur Performance 

Books Thirty-Five Cents Each 



WALTER H. BAKER COMPANY 
41 Winter Street, Bottoiu MemJ 
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The White Elephant 

By Watkins E. Wright 

A Comedy in Three Acts. 6m., 4w. 2 simple ints. Plays » 
full evening. This small town play concerns the efforts of Johnny, 
a real estate clerk, to popularize an Inn uiherited from an unde, 
and which has been a 'white elephant"^ for years. A spinster 
aunt, a pretty school teacher, the grocermans son. a musical comedy 
queen who is looking for an "aristocratic birthplace," a sentimental 
soap manufacturer, and a broken pickle bottle all start things off 
with a "bang.*' In an hilarious scene; Johnny auctions off hia 
aunt s old home, earning in commissions a sum he needs to win the 
school teacher. As several people claim the house as a birthplace, 
many amusing complications arise. Two mysterious horded 
strangers, arriving unexpectedly; create much excitement, but in 
the end Johnny marries the girl he loves; the actress finds happiness 
with her soap man, and Johnny's New York pals come down to 
open a filling station to take care of the cars belonging to the many 
tourists who stop at the Inn to enjoy Aimt Jane's marvelous meals. 
The Inn is tranalormed from a White Elephant to a Gold Mine! 

THE CAST 

Silas Green, the grocer's son. 

Miss Jane Justice, of the Jonesboro Inn. 

Mary Lake, a school teacher. 

Johnny Allen, Miss Jane's nephew. 

Mr. Fred Forbes, the Fancy r ruits for Fussy Folks man. 

Miss Amelia Forbes; his sister. 

Mrs. Waldo, an ex-musical comedy actress. 

Mr. Waldo, her husband, owner of the Smellsweet Soap 
Company. 

Bill and Ed, Johnny's two New York pals. 
SCENE: The action of this three act comedy takes place in the 
lobby of the Jonesboro Inn, a typical small-town hotel. — 
in Jonesboro. Virginia, and in the partly furnished library 
of the Justice home, an oU Colonial house on the out- 
skirts of Jonesboro. 
TIME: Late summer. 

ROYALTY ONLY TEN DOLLARS 

Each Amateur Performance 

Books Thirty-Five Cents Each 
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Price, 35 Cents 
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ONE ROOM. PLUS ByElizabetfaCaUer&WakerBenH«e g 

A dramatic comedy in three acts. Three males and three i^ 

finales. Scenery a single easy interior. Plays a full even- g 

ing. This laughable play blends youthful spirits and intense E 

modeinity with the kmdfy wisdom of thepreyious goieration. g 

Frank Carmichael is trying to provide Julia, a pleasure loving g 

wife, with dty life and freedom from lK>U8enold care. Their ^ 

home is a coUection of meo^anioal oonvenienoes, assembled |< 

m a combined living, dining, and sleeping room, plus bath and r 

kitchenette. Into this "ONE ROOM, PLUS'^of Fred and % 

Julia, "Dad" Carmichael is warmly welcomed for a visit. He |< 

immediately makes himself at home finding the top of the g 

bath tub a convenient place to sleep. John Carmichael, % 

Fred's elder brother, and nis wife, call on "Dad" and criticise ^ 

Julia's extravagant tastes and aspirations and their influence g 

on Fred. They flaimt their economies and exhibit, in con- % 

traet to "ONE ROOM, PLUS," a real home of their own in ^. 

the suburbs. "Dad's" kindly philosophy, whimsical wisdom, t 

and ability to see both sides, brings about an unexpectea ^ 

haimony. Before he leaves "ONE ROOM, PLUS," the & 

recently antagonistic young people have to some degree, the f 

aspect of a mutual admiration party. The six characters j^ 

have equallv prominent parts. That of "Dad" Carmichael ^ 

with lie shafts of homely wit will become classic. r 

This is a pla:jr from the production of which actors and au- ^ 

dienoes alike will derive keen enioyment. Especially recom- ^ 
■Moded to Little Theatres and schools. During the third act 
the oharacten enact their own story as it would appear in the 
movies. In submitting the manuscript of this play to a mem- 
ber of the faculty of one of our representative schools, the 
reply came back: "This is the best naturalistic play^ tnat I 
have read for many a day. The play reading committee of 
oar school simply went wild over it and I hope that you will 
allew us to nve the premier performance in this part of the 
country." Royalty $10.00. Price, 60 cents. 

JON By Doiodiy O. Savage 

This is one of the strongest and most touching short plays 
written in recent years. Laid in a fisherman's cottage on the 
Ueak and stormy Scottkh coast, it has in its very fibre a 
touch of the stress of the storm-tossed and wind-swept land. 
The types are fisher folk, prixnitive and vivid, and its tragic 
story marches relentlessly to its inevitable ending with thit 
simplicity and truthfulness which marks real drama and real 
literature. Few plays of the day will be foimd more impres- 
sive by that public which wishes to find the theatre wmt a 
well-known entic has called "an adult art." Three males, three 
finales. Time of playing, about forty minutes. Royalty, each 
performance, $5.00. Manuscript only 50 cents per copy. ^ 

BAKER'S PLAYS. BOSTON. MASS. 
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A Farce in Three Acts 

NO LONGER THE PROPERTY OF 
BROWN UNIVERSITY HU RY 
By / 

ADAM APPLEBUD^ 

Author of **Be An Optimist,** etc. 

NOTE 

The right of free amateur performance is given only with the 
purchase of ten copies of the play. All other rights are with- 
held by Walter H. Bak^r Company, 41 Winter Street, Boston, 
Mass. Correspondence on the subject is solicited. 
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CHARACTERS 
As You Meet Them 

Cookie, culinary artist and diplomat. 

JuT^ } '*^ chUdren of the Huffs. 

Horace Huff ) ^^^ know the most remote comers 

Hannah Huff 1 ^f ^^^ globe, but not their children 

^ or each other, 
Marjorie Mansfield, a lovable girl. 
Billy Boxford, a likeable boy. 

TiLLiE Tickle, Mrs, Huff brought her from Iceland. 
ToMMiE Taddy, Mr. Huff found him in Ecuador. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. In the Merry Month of May. 

Act II. What is so rare as a Day in June? 

Act III. ????????? !!!!!!!!! 

We shall see what transpires in the living-room in the 
home of the Huffs, which is situated in dear old Boston. 




CbPYRIGHT, 1925, BY CaRL WeBSTER PiERCE. ' 

All rights reserved. 



Made in U. S. A. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE CHARACTERS 

Cookie should be middle-aged and somewhat stout. 
She wears appropriate costume for her position in the 
household. 

Jack, Jill, Marjorie and Billy are perfectly normal 
young people and their lines in the play will indicate how 
they should be played. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huff should do their bickering in not 
too hostile a way. Underneath they are really more 
tolerant of each other than seems on the surface. If only 
she hadn't followed a " career " they would be turtle- 
doves. 

TiLLiE Tickle is resourceful and alert. Tommie 
Taddy is retiring, bashful and shy. The proper contrast 
of these two characters will do much to make the play a 
success. 

If obtainable, a genuine electric fireless cooker, with 
steam escape, should be used in Act III. Time it at 
rehearsal so that it may be turned on at the proper time 
so the steam will start to escape when Tillie and Tommie 
are sitting side by side on the ice and the cooker. 
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ACT I 



SCENE. — The Huff Itving-room, Boston, Mass. A 
morning early in May, The room is tastefully and 
simply furnished. There are entrances R., c. and l. 
Telephone on stand at R. of c. entrance. Library table 
L. c. Small desk down l. against the wall. Divan r. c. 
Chairs here and there, according to the stage used. 
Several pictures on the walls, including an old family 
portrait at l. of c. entrance. 

{When the curtain rises Cookie^ an amiable black 
mammy, is wandering about the room dusting in a 
half-hearted manner.) 

Cookie. De Bible says dat man cain't serve two mas- 
ters. (Dismally.) Oh, Lord, gib me strength! (5**^ 
vigorously rubs a small ornament from the table, and then 
aimlessly flicks a chair with her duster.) Tain't moral 
to keep gunpowder and matches in de same place. 
(^Mournfully.) Oh, Lord, gib me strength! {She at- 
tacks a vase industriously with her cloth, and next idly 
slaps the desk with it. Picks up two telegrams from desk 
and stares disconsolately at them.) Yo' sho' would look 
alike to a illiterate nigger what ain't educated, but to a 
literate ;iigger what am educated what portentous portents 
yo' portend. 

{She puts the telegrams down and stands shaking her 
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head sadly and absent-mindedly waving the dust' 
cloth gently into space.) 

(Jack Huff enters c.) 

Jack. Oh, here you are. Cookie. (Looking at 
duster. ) Why the distress signal ? 

Cookie. Ah is that distracted, Mr. Jack, that mah 
mind cain't stay on its duties, and mah dust-cloth is con- 
sequently heedless of its duties. 

Jack. Don't feel so upset, Cookie. Remember that 
no matter how uncomfortable the situation becomes you 
are only an innocent bystander. 

Cookie. But, Mr. Jack, Ah's been a bystander so long 
dat Ah's beginnin' to lose mah innocence. (With a 
sigh,) Lordy, Ah's goin' to be on pitchforks and tacks. 

Jack. Don't you mean pins and needles ? 

Cookie. Some sech implements. 

Jack. After all, you needn't be too upset. It isn't 
really so terrible — this having them both home at the 
same time. 

Cookie. Ah don't know, chile. Yo' know dat Mistah 
Shakespeare says dat a man cain't serve two masters. 

Jack. Serve ! That's what I wanted to see you about. 
Be sure to serve yellow bantam com for dinner to-night. 
Dad loves it. 

Cookie. Ah was plannin' on lima beans. 

Jack. Don't mention them. He hates 'em. 

Cookie. Mistah Jack, they is a regular sandstorm 
ragin' in mah cranium. Ah's on de verge of delirium 
terrors. 

Jack. You've lived through it before. I guess you'll 
survive this time. 

Cookie. Mah nerves is so jangle-ized that Ah ain't 
masticated lesson nineteen yet, and dc postman is due 
with lesson twenty now. 

Ja6k (patting her shoulder) . You've been with us long 
enough to know you'll weather the storm. Now be calm 
and diplomatic. 

Cookie. That's what lesson nineteen is on — diplo- 
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fndtisni. If only Ah can stew com and inhale diplo- 
matism bef o* dinner. 

Jack. I guess you'll have to be ambidextrous to do 
that, Cbokie. [Exit l. 

Cookie {calling after him). Yo' have to be amphib- 
ious to get everything done in this world, Mistah Jack. 
{Continues her dusting while talking to herself,) Lesson 
nineteen. Diplomatism. Diplomatism am — diplomatism 
am — {Stands with a half -raised cloth, thinking intently,) 

diplomatism am Dog-gone! With mah scattered 

nerves mah mem'ry sho' is nebulous. {Searches in apron 
pocket and draws out small piece of paper. Reads lor 
ooriously.) "Diplomatism am the art of conductin' 
'gotiations between two states or nations ; special tact in 
de management of affairs." {Returns paper to pocket and 
continues dusting,) Special tact in the management of 
affairs. De Lord knows it will take a whole box of spe- 
cial tacks to manage de affairs which am about to bust 
forth hereabouts at any imminent moment. {She picks 
up a light chair and dusts it, turning it upside down and 
reaching between the rounds to get at the bottom of the 
seat. Suddenly she utters an exclamation, drops the 
chair and cloth and critically examines her forearm.) 
Dog-gone! Honey, yo' sho' scratched de mahogany. 
Um-um ! See it bleed. 

{She paces back and forth, holding the injured arm 
with the other hand,) 

{Enter Jill, l.) 

Jill. What's the matter. Cookie? 

Cookie. Done scratched mah Valspar finish. Miss Jill. 

Jill. Oh, that's too bad. {Inspects arm. ) It's bleed- 
ing a little. 

Cookie. Yas'm. But Ah'U get it stopped 'fore all 
mah life's blood pours from mah mortal wound. 

Jill. Come up to the bathroom and we'll find some- 
thing in the first-aid kit to stop it. 

Cookie. Cain't take the time between learnin' diplo- 
matism and stewin' corn. But Ah'U fix it. {Looks 
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around walls.) Les' see. Which one is mah first-aid 
picture? {Goes to wall and turns a picture face to the 
wall. In a disappointed tone.) Clean as a hound's 
tooth. Ain't mah mem'ry horriferousf Oh, Ah rec'lect. 
Uncle Hiram is mah balm of Gilead. 

{Goes to portrait at L. of c. entrance and turns it face 
to the wall.) 

Jill. Good gracious, Cookie. Look at the cobwebs. 
You must have overlooked that when you did the spring 
cleaning. 

Cookie. Course Ah didn't clean this one. Saved it 
£o' 'mergency. 

{With a forefinger she collects cobwebs and places 
them on the cut arm.) 

Jill. Whatever are you doing! You'll get a terrible 
infection. 

Cookie. Won't get no confection from nice clean old 
cobwebs, Miss Jilly. Mah mammay always used 'em to 
congeal de blood when us piccaninnies was oozin' it. 

Jill. Just the same you'd better use some lysol. 

Cookie. Lan' sakes. Ah guess Ah's too old to start 
coddlin' mah carcass with them sweet-smellin' antiseptic 
perfumeries. 

{Picks up dust-cloth and gives it a shake. Jill 
coughs.) 

Jill. Cookie! You've just gathered that up. Don't 
spread it again. 

Cookie. 'Scuse me. Ah was absent-mindedly con- 
siderin' gettin' busy on diplomatism and stewed com. 

{Tears a strip from dust-cloth and binds it around her 
arm.) 

Jill. You'll die of blood poisoning, Cookie. What's 
this about diplomacy and com ? 

Cookie. Well, lesson nineteen of de Correspondence 
Cultural Course says that diplomatism am — diplomatism 
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am Shucks ! Mah mem'ry is full of holes, like a 

Swiss cheese. (Takes paper from her pocket and looks 
at it.) It am special tacks in de management of affairs. 

Jill. So it is. What has that got to do with the corn ? 

Cookie. Nothin'. Ah's goin' to stew de com fo' 
dinner. 

Jill. Oh, no, Cookie ! Anything but corn. Mother 
despises it. Let's see, what vegetable shall we have? I 
know. Lima beans. Mother dotes qn 'em ! 

Cookie (in despair). George Washington sho' knew 
some knowledge when he said that no man can serve two 
masters. 

(She exits c, disconsolately shaking her head, as Jack 
enters L,) 

^ Jack. Well, Sis, I'm as excited as a kid going to a 
circus. (Takes telegrams from desk and looks at them.) 
Just think ! Mother and Dad will be here to-day. 

Jill. But it won't be any circus. 

Jack. Perhaps it won't be so bad as the last time. 

Jill (zvith a sigh). Perhaps it won't be much better. 

Jack. We'll hope for the best; and make the best of 
it. Sis, don't you fail to stick up for Marjorie if Mother 
starts anything, will you ? 

Jill. Not if you will defend Billy for me when Dad 
gets going. 

Jack. It's a bargain. Sis, you and I have got to run 
this family through shallow water for the next few weeks. 

Jill. We'll try to keep off the shoals. 

Jack. I think we can if we stand watch every minute 
and use plenty of Cookie's " diplomatism." 

Jill. Do you suppose they will be here for long? 

Jack. They never have since I can remember. 

Jill. Be sure never to mention Billy or Marjorie un- 
less they do so first. 

Jack. Dam it all, I wish I were older and had a club 
I could live at when things get too uncomfortable. 

Jill. Buck up, Jack. We've lived through it before. 

Jack. That's the line I just spoke to Cookie. But 
what a darned strain on the nervous system. 
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Mas. Huff. Cookie! I didn't see you. How are 
you? 

Cookie. Fust rate« Mis' Huff. Lunch is mos' ready. 

[Exit c- 

Mrs. Huff. The same old scared rabbit, I see. Well, 
I must get my things off and then we'll have a little talk 
before lunch. [Exit l. 

Jill. Jack, I feel as weak as a fish. 

Jack. I'm a bit limp myself. 

Jill. It's terrible to feel so just because one's parents 
have come home. 

Jack (mournfully). Cheer up. (Putting his arm 
around her.) Other young folk have parents, too. 

Jill. I wish we were like other families. (Putting 
her head on Jack's shoulder,) I just know I'm going to 
weep. Take me out where no one will see me. [Exeunt c 

(Mr. Huff enters r.) 

Mr. Huff (genially). Well (Sees no one in 

room; mildly.) Well, well. 

(Sits on divan, places fingers tip to tip and gazes 
thoughtfully straight before him. After a pause 
Mrs. Huff briskly enters l.) 

Mrs. Huff (as she enters; before seeing him). 
Well 

(He starts violently, shrinks back momentarily and 
then rises.) 

Mr. Huff (with a gasp of surprise). Hannah! 

Mrs. Huff (equally surprised as she sees him). 
Horace ! 

Mr. Huff. I thought you were still in Iceland. 

Mrs. Huff. And I supposed you were in Ecuador. 

Mr. Huff. But I'm not, my dear. 

Mrs. Huff. No, you're not. (Tragically.) We're 
both at home. 

Mr: Huff (anxiously). What shall we do about it, 
Hannah? 
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Mw. Uw¥. We'll have to make tbe bert pf it. 

Mr. Huff. How long do ypu intend to ^y here ? 

Mrs. Huff. Just long enoMgh to gtt equipment to- 
gether for w> expedition to Ecuador. 

Mr. Huff. Ecuador? 

Mrs. Huff. That's what I said. How long will you 
be here ? 

At ». Huff. Until I get the proper clothing to journey 
to Iceland. 

Mrs. Huff, JceJ^nd? Let me save you the trouble, 
Horace. I have just returned from there, and know all 
there is to be known about the place. 

Mr. Huff. I am afraid that you are mistaken on one 
point, my dear. 

Mrs. Huff. Horace ! 

Mr. Hijff. I was deep in the jungle on the eastern 
slope of the Andes about a month ago when a couple of 
my natives returned ivpfti civilisation ivitb supplies and 
mail. I was soon deeply engrossed in a copy of Distont 
Lan4s when I discovered in an article of yours a state- 
ment that you had actually found the Epicgaea repens 
blooming in Iceland. 

Mrs. Huff (emphatically), I most certainly did find 
tbt Bpicgaea repens blocMning in Iceland. My statements 
are always scientifically correct. 

Mr. Huff {musingly)* Strai^ ff you did. 
{Quickly,) Not that I for one minute 4pubted your 
integrity, my dear; but I do think it possible that you 
made some mistake in the botanical c]a^sifiQation. Doubt- 
less you fowid something; but was that something the 
Epicgaea repens? 

Mjis. Huff. Go ahead and see for yourself. 

Mr. Huff. Exactly what I intend to do. Again I say 
thait it is not because I dpubt you, but to a trained sci- 
entific mind which has studied the flora and fauna of 
many remote r^giws, your statement seemed rather 
startling. 

Mrs. Huff. Don't flatter yourself that I am the only 
explorer who makes suspicion-arousing statements. 
What do you think the effect was on me when I sud- 
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denly read in a far-travelled newspaper what you sol- 
emnly announced as a fact? 

Mr. Huff. What, my dear? 

Mrs. Huff. I was sitting out on a glacier one morn- 
ing reading the first paper I had seen in months, when I 
saw a statement which said you claimed to have found 
the papio hamadryas living in the jungle at the head- 
waters of the Amazon. Was I flabbergasted? I almost 
slid into a crevice ! 

'Mr. Huff. The statement was correct. 

Mrs. Huff. I fear that your zoological classification 
was a little off. What, I ask ybn, would the papio ha- 
madryas, whose native habitat is Abyssinia, be doing in 
Ecuador? 

Mr. Huff. Nevertheless, I captured one. 

Mrs. Huff. How could it possibly get there from 
Abyssinia? 

Mr. Huff. How should I know? There I found it. 
Facts are facts. 

Mrs. Huff. I think that you are a bit rusty on 
zoology. 

Mr. Huff. Now, Hannah, you had better stick to 
your botany and leave my zoology alone. 

Mrs. Huff. Then why don't you keep out of my 
botany? 

Mr. Huff. Hannah, let's declare a truce for the sake 
of the children. It is very awkward that we have both 
arrived home at the same time, but let us make an effort 
to have them feel comfortable. 

Mrs. Huff. It is hard on them, — ^this having us both 
home at the same time. 

Mr. Huff {brightly). But then, perhaps it's just as 
well this once. I will not have to struggle to undo your 
influence nor you mine if we can effect some sort of 
compromise now. 

Mrs. Huff. Let's devote our energies to holding each 
other in check, and ease the strain on the children. 

Mr. Huff. How will we stand it, do you suppose ? 

Mrs. Huff. How long do you expect to be here ? 

Mr. Huff. I shall leave for Iceland in five weeks^ 
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Mss. Huff. I can't connect witH a boat for Ecuador 
in less than six« 

Mil Huff. That would give you a week's advantage 
over me. 

Mrs. Huff. I'm sorry, but I can't arrange the sailing 
schedule of boats from Panama to Ecuador. 

Mr. Huff. Can't you leave New York when I 
do and kill a week in Panama ? 

Mrs. Huff. A week in Panama would kill me. It's 
an uninteresting hole. 

Mr. j Huff. Then won't you come to New York to 
see me off for Iceland and spend the odd week there ? 

Mrs. Huff. I suppose that would be fair. I'll do it. 

(They solemnly shake hands. Enter Jill, c.) 

Jill. It seems good to see you again. We had no 
idea either of you were within a diousand miles of Boston 
until those telegrams came. 

Mrs. Huff. Much less both of us. 

Jill (with an embarrassed little laugh). That makes 
it all the nicer. 

Mr. Huff. Er — it makes a delightful surprise all 
'round. 

Jill. How funny that you should both arrive on the 
same day. It was even at the same minute. Both bells 
rang at the same time. 

Mrs. Huff (sharply). That reminds me, Horace. I 
meant to speak to you before. 

Mr. Huff {rather meekly). Yes, Hannah. 

Mrs. Huff. Don't you know that I requested you 
years ago to always come in by the back door when it is 
raining? I know the front hall is full of mud. 

Mr. Huff. But, Hannah, I've just come all the way 
from Ecuador. 

Mrs. Huff. The front door is nearer to Iceland than 
the back, but / managed the few extra steps. 

Mr. Huff. I'm sorry. I'll try to remember when I 
return from Iceland. 

{Bell rings off c. Jill starts toward R.) 
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Jill. Ill go to the door. Cookie is biisy With lunch. 

Mr. Huff. Whoever it is, send him around to the 
back doof . 

Mrs. Huff. Horace, don't be so childish. 

Jill. I'll compromise by asking whoever it is to wipe 
his feet carefully. 

(As she starts out R., Cookie enters c, a dollar bill in 
her hand.) 

Cookie. Wait a minute. Miss Jilly. Ah 'spects it's 
de postman with lesson twenty, and Ah ain't absorbed all 
de diplomatism into mah system yet. 

Mrs. Huff. What are you taUcing about, Cookie? 

Cookie. De Correspondence Cultural Course, ma'am. 
Ah's leamin' by parcel post to be a perfect lady or gen- 
tleman in twenty-five parts with special sections on c'ot- 
shi]> and love for five dollars extra. 

Mr. Huff. Very commendable. 

Cookie. Very recbmmendable indeed, sah. In their 
idvertisetritat in Cupid^s Dart it says how rfecommendable 
Rodolph Valentino and Elinor Glyn found it 

Mrs. HtJFF. Really? 

Cookie. Yo' see bein' the hired force in a family of 
bug and floWef discoverers, and bein' exhorted by them 
to guide their chillem in de ways of de Lord whilfe they 
is out exploratin' the ways of de world, a sense of 'spon- 
sibility kep' a-tellin' me to fit mahself fo' mah duties. 

Mr. Huff. That is very fine of you, Cookie. 

Cookie. And then, Ah didn't feel right, livin' here in 
feoston where everybody is reekin' with culture, and 
knowledge is rtinnin' rampant without gettin' a little mah- 
self; so when the postman brings me mah knowledge 
from that mail-order place in Chicago, Ah part with mah 
dollar with satisfaction received. (Bell rings dgAin.} 
Ldfdy, that man's impatient as a grasshopper, [fijrff r. 

(Enter Jack, c.) 

Jack. Oh, I didn't know there was anyc^e here. Tht 
door-bell has rung twice. 
Jill. Cookie has answered. 
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MtL HuF^. It seems that she is expecting a box of 
culture. 

(Takes newspaper from table and sits on divan.) 

Mrs. Huff. I must let my publishers know that the 
final chapters of " Iceland Oddities ** are completed. 

(Sits at telephone stand and consults directory. Jack 
and Jill are now down r.) 

Jill (to Jack). Things aren't so bad— yet. 
Jack. Oi course not. 

(Cookie enters r., sees Jack, turns and speaks off,) 

CooitiE. Yas'm, he's here. (Goes toward back c.) 
Marjorie (off R.). Hello, Jack, old sweetie. Be in 
just as soon as I park my bonnet. 

(Mrs. Huff turns abruptly from telephone and rises, 
eyes flashing. Jack and Jill see her and are petri- 
fied with fear, Mr. Huff dlon^ smiles. Cookie is 
panic-stricken as she sees Mrs. Huff.) 

Cookie (shaking with fear). Lord, gib me strength. 
Ah done forgot all mah diplomatism. [Hushes out c. 

(Enter Marjorie, r. She sees Jack standing with 
his arm around Jill.) 

Marjorie. Well, Jack dear, are you practising for 
my arrival ? j 

Jack (quickly). Oh, Marje> I've got a tremendous 
surprise for you. 

(Marjorie sees the Huffs as he speaks and she stops 
short.) 

MARjORiti. So I see. (To the Huffs.) How do 
you do? 

Mr. Huff (rising; cordially) . Marjorie ! I'm mighty 
glad to see you. 

Mrs. HuFf (coldly). How do you do, Miss Mans- 
field? 
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Marjorie. It's a long time since you have both been 
home, isn't it? 

Mrs. Huff (pointedly). It is. We are very happy 
having our children to ourselves again for a little while. 

Jack. You'll see plenty of us this trip. Didn't 
you say that you would be here longer than usual this 
time? 

(Enter Cookie, c.) 

Cookie. Folks, Itmch will be ready in T)out ten min- 
utes. 

Marjorie (with a look at Jack). Oh, haven't you 
folks had lunch yet? I must run along and do my er- 
rands. I dropped in to see if I could coax you to go 
with me, Jill. 

Cookie. Why, Miss Marjorie, Ah reckons yo' need 
the mem'ry lesson of de Cultural Course something pow- 
erful. Have yo' done forgot that you been plannin' since 
last Wednesday to have lunch here to-day? 

Mrs. Huff. Oh! Was she? 

Marjorie (bewildered). Was I? 

Cookie. Of course yo' was. 

Mr. Huff. Stay by all means, Marjorie. I was just 
going to ask you anyway. 

Cookie. Ah remembers just as plain last Wednesday 
when yo' was here that Miss Jilly said you was to come 
to-day and — and make it a fo'some. Ah think yo' said, 
didn't yo'. Miss Jilly? 

(Jack is trying in vain to catch her eye.) 

Mr. Huff. A foursome ? Three people don't make a 
foursome, Cookie. 

Cookie. Course not. But 

Jack (hastily). How soon did you say lunch would 
be ready, Cookie? 

Cookie. 'Bout ten minutes. (To Mr. HufS^.) Ah 
knows three people ain't a fo'some, Mistah HuflF, but 

Jack (quickly interrupting). Guess I'll put on a clean 
r:ollar. Has my laundry come. Cookie? 
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Cookie (near door c. ) . Course it has. And yo* ought 
to remember that yo' put on a span' clean collar not half 
an hour ago. 

Mr. Huff (insistently). What were you saying about 
a foursome, Cookie? 

Jill (desperately). Have you learned your lesson on 
diplomacy, Cookie ? ( Telephone rings. Cookie starts to 
answer,) Let me answer. Cookie. 

Cookie. That's all right. Miss Jilly. Ah's handy. 
(Picks up receiver; Marjorie, Jill and Jack look at 

each other in consternation.) Yas'm Oh, yas, sir. 

(With a broad grin.) Hello, Mister Billy. (Mr. Huff 
is instantly on the alert, and looks accusingly at Jill.) 

We all was just talkin' 'bout yo'all Yas. Ah was 

a-tellin' Mistah Huff 'bout yo' bein' number fo' in de 

fo'some Yas, Mistah Jack's father. Sho' 'nough 

he's home, and Mis' Huff, too What do yo' mean, 

too warm fo' yo'? Chile, don't be foolish. Hustle 

right 'round to lunch same as yo'-all planned. (Hangs 
up. To Mr. Huff.) Now yo' know who is de fo'some. 

Mr. Huff (with a scowl). Billy Boxford. 

Mrs. Huff (very sweetly). Isn't that nice, Jill? 

Cookie, Mistah Billy's awful nice. Ah hopes he gets 
Miss Jilly. 

Mr. Huff (explosively). What? 

Jill. Cookie! Where is your diplomatism? 

Cookie (horror-stricken at what she has done). In de 
kitchen. ^ [Exit c. 

Jill. Oh, Marje, let's go powder our noses before 
lunch. 

Marjorie (as they go toward door). I feel as though 
I needed just a touch of color, too. [Exeunt R. 

Jack. Er — ^if you don't mind I think I'll hop out on 
the sidewalk and get a breath of fresh air while I wait 
for Billy. 

Mrs. Huff. Tell him we'll be very glad to see him. 

Mr. Huff. Huh ! [Jack exits r. 

Mrs. Huff (annoyed). So Marjorie Mansfield is to 
lunch here. 

Mr. Huff (also annoyed). And Billy Boxford. 
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Msa. HvFF. Wbut cQuId we expect — ^with you grub- 
bing around ia £cua<;lor? 

Mr. Huff. One wouldn't say that Iceland is within 
conunuting distance of Boston. 

Mks. Huff (calling out. c). Cookie. 

Cookie (oj^c.)- Yas'm. 

Mrs. Huff. Come here a moment. (To Mr. Huff.) 
Billy is quite the nicest boy I know. 

Ml. Huff. And where is there a sweeter girl than 
Mai-jorie? 

(CooKXE enters c.) 

CdoKiE. Tse here. 

Mrs. Huff. Codde, please set an extra place for 
lunch, and try to delay it for another ten minutes. 

Cookie (surprised). Yo' mean one mo' place besides 
the f o'some, Mistah Huff and yo' ? 

Mrs. Huff. That is what I said. 

(Goes to telephone directory and looks up number.) 

Cookie (starting to go). Ah hopes yo'-all ain't very 
hungry. 

Mr. Huff. Cookie, it will be necessary to set two 
extra places. 

Cookie (with great consternation). Two! 

Mr. Huff. That is correct if I heard Mrs. Huff re- 
quest one. 

Cookie. This sho' am goin' to be a light lunch when 
it's stretched fo' eight people. [Exit c. 

Mr. Huff. I'm very curious to know whom you have 
so suddenly thought to invite to lunch, Hannah. 

Mrs. Huff (at 'phone). Park 678. (To Mr. Huff.) 
You have aroused just as much curiosi^ in me. (Into 

'phone,) The Capitol Hotel? I wish to speak to 

Miss Tillie Tickle Tillie? This is Mrs. Huff. 

Listen, Tillie, get a taxi and come right up. Have you 

got the address all right? What? What is a taxi? 

A taxi is an automobile you hire to carry you. You'll 
find one just outside the hotel. Hurry up. Good-bye. 

(Hangs up.) 
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Mr. Huff {amused). Who is this Tillie who doesn't 
know a taxi ? 

Mrs. Huff. Why, she's 

Mr. Huff (crossing to 'phone). Just a minute, please, 
until I put through a call. (At 'phone.) Cedar 4268. 
(To Mrs. Huff.) Your explanations are frequently 
lengthy, so please pardon me. (Into 'phone.) State 

Hotel ? Please get Mr. Thomas Taddy for me 

Tommie? Listen, get a taxi and come right up to the 

house Where do you buy taxis? (Mrs. Huff 

starts in surprise; Mr. Huff has an amazed expression 
on his face.) Just hire one. It's an automobile you 
hire. Tell the man at the door of the hotel that you 
want a taxi. Yes. He will understand all about it. 
Good-bye. 

Mrs. Huff (indignantly). ' Horace, are you trying to 
make fun of me? What did you mean by that taxi 
business ? 

Mr. Huff. I wouldn't make fun of you, my dear. 
Up to now when Tommie has wanted a taxi he has 
simply climbed on board a mule. 

Mrs. Huff (with a gasp). You don't say! Would 
you believe that Tillie's taxi experience up to now has 
been limited to a pack of dogs ? 

Mr. Huff. Who is Tillie? 

Mrs. Huff. You tell me first who this Tommie is. 

Mr. Huff. Tommie is one of the finest young men 
I have ever known. I first met him in the jungle two 
weeks' journey by myle from a small city in eastern 
Ecuador. Practically all his life he has lived deep in 
the jungle. 

Mrs. Huff. He sounds like a monkey. 

Mr. Huff. His parents are missionaries. 

Mrs. Huff. What a coincidence! Tillie's are, too. 
But poor Tillie has been brought up mostly among ice- 
bergs and glaciers. 

Mr. Huff. What have you brought her here for? 

Mrs. Huff. Her parents have tutored her up to now ; 
but they wish her to go to school here, so I agreed to 
get her settled before I left for Ecuador. 
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Mr. Huff. This is a coincidence! That is exactly 
the story of Tommie. 

Mrs. Huff. And, Horace, I might as well be frank 
with you and tell you that I am very, very much inter- 
ested in Tillie. I have often even thought what a dear 
daughter-in-law she would make. 

Mr. Huff (on the alert). You mean that Jack 

Mrs. Huff (quickly). Exactly. I have had every op- 
portunity to watch and study TilUe. She has the making 
of a wonderful woman. 

Mr. Huff. I think that you are too late. Marjorie 
and Jack have grown up together. Doubtless they have 
their minds made up ; and she's a mighty fine girl. 

Mrs. Huff. I'm glad you think so. I think that it is 
up to every mother to supervise the selection of her son's 
wife. Men are such irresponsible creatures. 

Mr. Huff. Don't be fooled, my dear. Our son is 
perfectly capable of choosing his mate. It's Jill who 
worries me. 

Mrs. Huff. Jill! (With a little laugh.) You need 
never worry about Jill. Why, Billy and she have been 
perfectly suited to each other ever since the mud-pie age. 

Mr. Huff. How blind you are not to see that a daugh- 
ter needs fatherly advice when it comes to marriage. 

Mrs. Huff (sarcastically). I suppose that this savage 
from the jungle is your selection for Jill. 

Mr. Huff (very casually). You are quite right, 
Hannah dear. 

Mrs. Huff (with a gasp). Horace! Do you mean 
it? 

Mr. Huff. I certainly do. I can't conceive of your 
Eskimo being at all congenial or suited to Jack; but this 
young man in whom I am interested would be the ideal 
of any young woman with brains. 

Mrs. Huff. Be charitable enough not to judge Tillie 
before meeting her. 

(Enter Cookie, c.) 

Cookie. Mistah Huff, de 'spressman am here with a 
box you told him to bring up special like. 
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Mr. Huff. Yes, yes! My precious collection of 
Ecuadorian geological specimens. [Exit c. 

Mrs. Huff. Will you please send Jill to me? 

Cookie. Yas'm. Mis' Huff, Ah don't know how 
Ah'm a-goin' to stretch de victuals fo' eight people to 
have enough. 

Mrs. Huff. Open a few cans of anything. That is, 
an3rthing but lima beans. 

Cookie (starting for door r.). Yas'm. 

Mrs. Huff. Never mind. Cookie. I'll call Jill myself. 

Cookie. Yas'm. 

(Changes her direction and goes out c.) 

Mrs. Huff (going r. and calling). Jill. 
Jill (off, r., at a distance). Yes, Mother. 
Mrs. Huff. Will you come here just a moment? 

(After a short, pause Jill enters r.) 

Jill. Yes ? 

Mrs. Huff. Marjorie won't be here for a minute, 
will she ? 

Jill. I think not. 

Mrs. Huff. Sit down. (Both sit,) I won't waste 
words. I want to know if this affair between Marjorie 
and Jack is really serious. 

Jill (with a laugh). I believe they consider it so. 

Mrs. Huff (intolerantly). Calf love. 

Jill. Oh, no, Mother. They really love each other. 
They wish to announce their engagement as soon as you 
have given your consent. 

Mrs. Huff. I won't hear of it. She's a designing 
little creature. She's on poor Jack's trail every minute, 
from what I can see. 

Jill (loyally). I'm afraid that you don't see much. 
Mother. 

Mrs. Huff. I haven't come home once in the last five 
years that I haven't found her over here. 

Jill. Do you realize that you are home on an average 
of once every six months, and generally walk in either 
before or after the date you previously write? 
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Mes. Huff {indignantly). No son can safely 1>e left 
to choose his mate in this age of vamping flappers. 

Jill. Can't you trust Jack, Mother? 

Mrs. Huff. It's not a question of trusting him. The 
poor boys are helpless the way the girls go after them. 

Jill (exasperatedly). Why don't you stay home long 
enough to get acquainted with Marje — ^and with us? If 
it's your duty to get Jack safely married, why don't you 
leave the bugs and plants of all the queer corners of the 
world alone, and look after Jack? 

Mrs. Huff (reproachfully). Jill, you. wouldn't have 
me give up my career ? 

Jill. If it interferes with looking after us — ^yes. 
(More gently.) Mother, I am afraid that you had no 
business getting married. 

Mrs. Huff* (Tvith a groan). How often in the past 
twenty-five years have I thought that. 

Jill. Well, why did you? Why didn't you keep on 
teaching at college and leave your research work free of 
matrimonial entanglements ? 

Mrs. Huff. I was weak, very weak. Your father 
was able to overwhelm me — then. I consented when he 
agreed that the world should not be deprived of the 
benefits of the exploring I had even then contemplated 
for years. 

Jill (sadly). And so now you know more about the 
habits of the Australian ground-hog than of your chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Huff. Jill! 

Jill. Even twenty-five years ago you should have 
considered— Jack and me. 

Mrs. Huff (shortly). We won't go into any discus- 
sion, Jill. . . . Jack and you may have missed some 
of the more tender touches of home life, and I regret it; 
but you and I should be broad enough to realize how 
fine it is that through our little sacrifices the world has 
been able to enjoy zoological, entomological, geological, 
ornithological and botanical data of which it would other- 
wise have been ignorant. 

Jill (a bit resentfully). And so I am selfish because 
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I resent sharing your love with the great buzzing beetle 
of Bessarabia. 

Mks. Huff. Don't be absurd, Jill. You are as well 
off as any girl of your age, and better. And Billy is a 
dear boy. '{Very amiably.) I was glad to hear that he 
v/ill be to dinner. (With a smile.) I suppose that you 
will want an engagement announcement very soon now. 

Jill (eagerly hugging her mother; with emotion). Oh, 
Mother, you do understand, don't you ? 

Mrs, Huff. Often in the last few months I have sat 
reflectively on a cake of ice and pictured to myself how 
happy you two will be. 

Jill (wistfully). Couldn't you see how happy Jack 
and Marjorie could be? 

Mrs. Huff. No. I knew that I could rely on you, 
but a man never has any judgment in such matters, — 
never knows what's best for him. 

Jill. You don't know Marje, Mother. Can't you take 
my word for her ? 

Mrs. Huff. I know her well enough to know that 
she is not suited to Jack. (Pause.) But I have found 
someone who is. 

]iLL (completely surprised). Mother! . , . (Fear- 
fully.) Who? 

Mrs. Huff. Tillie Tickle. 

Jill. Tillie Tickle? 

Mrs. Huff (with a tone of finality). Tillie Tickle. 
I have brought her with me from Iceland. 

Jill. We're not living in the dark ages or in China. 
You can't bring Jack a bride as though she were a Christ- 
mas present. 

Mrs. Huff. And I haven't. Tillie herself does not 
suspect it. 

Jill. What made you bring her? 

Mrs. Huff. Her people are missionaries in Iceland. 
They have entrusted her to my care until I get her safely 
enrolled in college. They have been stationed in Iceland 
for years. Tillie was born and brought up there. This 
is her first trip away. 

Jill. She must be interesting. 
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Mrs. Huff. She is. I have lived with her folks for 
weeks, and I know her almost as well as I do you. 

Jill. Probably. You've not lived with me hardly 
more than a few weeks all in all. 

Mrs. Huff. I have talked to her a great deal about 
Jack. Told her his likes and dislikes, and outlined his 
disposition in detail and mentioned his good and bad 
points. 

Jill. Mother, you soimd like a horse-trader. 

Mrs. Huff. Oh, I've done it all in a casual, subtle 
way. ^ She doesn't even suspect that she is my ideal of a 
mate for Jack. 

Jill. Why are you telling me all this ? 

Mrs. Huff. I want you to see that this aflFair de- 
velops properly. I would like to have you talk Jack to 
her and her to Jack in a gentle, indirect but persistent 
way; and keep them together all you can. Then, when 
they fall in love my worry about Jack will be over. 

Jill. Jack has a mind of his own, and probably Miss 
Tillie Tickle has, too. 

Mrs. Huff. You don't know the power of suggestion, 
Jill dear. 

(A door is heard to close off r., followed by the in- 
distinct voices of Jack and Billy.) 

Jill. It's Jack and Billy. 

Mrs. Huff. Not a word now. He mustn't suspect 
or it would scare him away. 

(Enter Jack and Billy, r.) 

Billy (eagerly). How do you do, Mrs. Huff? 

Mrs. Huff (cordially shaking hands). Well, well, 
Billy. How you have grown! (Jill and Jack laugh.) 

Billy. Possibly an eighth of an inch. It is a surprise 
to find you at home. 

Mrs. Huff. I'm glad to have you here, just like one 
of the family. 

Billy. Thank you. (With a glance at Jill.) Per- 
haps some day 
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Jill. Billy! 

Billy. — ^you will be able to stay at home more. 

Jack. About that time someone will discover a new 
continent — ^with bugs on it. 

Billy. Guess Fd better run along now, Jill. 

Jill. But you're to stay to lunch. 

Billy. You didn't know that your folks would be 
home when we planned that. They'll want you to them- 
selves to-day. 

Mrs. Huff. Billy, don't be silly. You know that you 
are always welcome. (Mr. Huff appears in door c.) 

Billy. It's very kind of you. 

Mrs. Huff. I'm not asking you merely to be polite. 
Please stay. 

Billy. Thank you, I shall. {Sees Mr. Huff and 
starts,) Hello, Mr. Huff. Glad to see you again. 

Mr. Huff (reluctantly shaking hands), H'm. How 
do, young man? (To Mrs. Huff.) When do we eat? 

Jack. Oh, Billy, the radio is O. K. now. I'm using 
that hook-up you told me about. 

Jill. And at last we have got a loud speaker that is 
half decent. 

Billy. I'll inspect the whole works. 

Jack. Come on. Let's see if we can get Europe 
before lunch. [Exeunt Jill, Jack and Billy, l. 

Mr. Huff {gazing after them). Did I hear you urg- 
ing that pest to stay for lunch ? 

Mrs. Huff {with fire in her eye). Do you mean 
Billy? I asked him. 

Mr. Huff. I think we might have at least the first 
day without him. 

Mrs. Huff. You didn't seem at all upset because 
Marjorie came. 

Mr. Huff. That's different. 

Mrs. Huff. You must be blind. 

Mr. Huff. Jack would be if he didn't want her. 

Mrs. Huff. We'll not discuss it. 

Mr. Huff. Can we not effect a compromise, my 
dear? 

Mrs. Huff. To this extent : Don't you mention Mar- 
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jorie to me, and I'll not repeat Billy's name in your pres- 
ence. 

Mr. Huff. Very well. 

Mrs. Huff. I had better go see how Cookie is coming 
with lunch. I suppose that she has got to stretch things 
pretty well. 

Mr. Huff. I'll be satisfied with just a little of any- 
thing,— except lima beans, of course. 

Mrs. Huff. Just what you ought to eat. They're 
good for you. [Exit c. 

Mr. Huff (calling after her). When you eat com I'll 
live on lima beans. 

{Enter Marjorie, r.) 

Marjorie. Oh, Mr. Huff, I feel aa though I were in- 
truding. We didn't dream you'd be home to-day or we 
would have planned differently. 

Mr. Huff. Now, now. You are just like one of our 
own children, and we like to have you around. 

Marjorie (pleased). Thank you. (Confidentially.) 
I always feel so comfortable with you; but I've always 
been ill at ease with Mrs. Huff. 

Mr. Huff. You're not the only one. She'll get over 
it some day. Women are queer, — excuse my saying it. 
Mothers always think that no one in the world is good 
enough for their sons. (Confidential in his turn.) She 
thinks that Jill can look after herself and that Jack can't, 
while the truth is that it is just the other way around. 

Marjorie (cautiously). But Billy's a nice boy. 

Mr. Huff. Oh, he's decent enough, but he's an ir- 
responsible scamp. 

Marjorie. Oh, I don't think so. No more so than 
Jack. 

Mr. Huff. Stop your foolishness, Marjorie. 

Marjorie. Where's everyone? 

Mr. Huff. Tinkering with the radio. If you are go- 
ing out there will you tell Jack that I want to see him a 
minute ? 

Marjorie. All right. [Exit u 

(Cookie enters c, with a small printed pamphlet.) 
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Cookie. Mistdh HnS, Ah'd bfe pawetM gldd to loan 
yo' this. 

Mr. HtJrt. What is it? 

Cookie. Lesson nineteen. The diplomatism one. 

Mr. Huff (amused). Thank you, Cookie, but I don't 
believe that I have any particular need of it. 

Cookie. Oh, Ah thouefht yo' did. 

Mr. Huff. What made you think that? 

Cookie. Something Mis' Huff Jest said in the kitchen. 

Mr. Huff (with interest). What did she say? 

Cookie. She said that she was just bustin' mad be- 
cause Miss Marjorie was doggin' Mistah Jack to his 
grave. 

Mr. Huff. Did she? That's interesting, but what 
has it got to do with diplomacy ? 

Cookie. Oh, she said more. 

Mr. HtJFF. I'm listening. 

Cookie. She said that it was a dog-gone shame yo' 
didn't put a haUer on yo' feelin's and keep 'em in check 
when a nice gentleman like Mistah Billy is 'round. 

Mr. Huff. She shouldn't say such things to you. 

Cookie. She says we all got ft right to our thoughts 
but that we ought to use a little diplomatism and not hurt 
people's feelin's. 

Mr. Huff (annoyed). How indiscreet for my wife to 
talk to you so. 

Cookie. Oh, when she got over bein' mad she said 
for me to be sure not to tell you she told me. 

Mr. Huff. Thank you, Cookie. 

Cookie. But Ah thought Ah was doin' right to tell 
yo' so yo'd know why yo' need the lesson on diplomatism. 

Mr. Huff. Perhaps I'll look it over. 

Cookie (handing him pamphlet). Here it am. Yd' 
can keep it, 'cause Ah done got it down pat now. Ah 
knows how to use all the special tacks of diplomatism. 
(Starts for door c, laughing; turns in door and speaks.) 
Ah sho' laffed fit to bust when she said it would be better 
if yo' paid more 'tention to Mistah Jack an' less to Hot- 
tentots an' hop-toads. [Exit c. 

(Enter Jack, l.) 
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Jack. Marje says you want to see me, Dad. 

Mr. Huff. Yes, I do. 

Jack (anxiously). Say, Dad, I hope that you feel 
toward Marje as you always did. Mother is on the war- 
path as usual. 

Mr. Huff. I'll stand by you, of course. 

JACK. Thanks. That's a relief. 
Ir. Huff. Jack, there will be a young man here to 
lunch whom I would very much like to have you befriend. 

Jack. Sure, Dad. Who is it? 

Mr. Huff. A boy I've brought up from the jungles 
of Ecuador. 

Jack. Good-night! Does he speak English? 

, Mr. Huff. Even as you and I. 

Jack. Is he black, white or red? 

Mr. Huff. He's the son of missionaries who have 
lived there for years. He was born there and has al- 
ways Uved there. 

Jack. I see. He's just a hick from Palm Tree Cor- 
ners, as it were, and you want him " city broke." 

Mr. Huff. That's it after a fashion. He is extremely 
intelUgent and has conie here to go to college. I want 
you to take him into your circle of friends. He'll make 
a delightful escort for Jill, too. 

Jack. No chance there. Dad. Billy will be on deck 
to meet all comers. 

Mr. Huff. Billy be 

Jack. Dad! Naughty! 

Mr. Huff. Well, Tommie is my ideal of a com- 
panion for Jill. The less said about Billy the better. 

Jack. You're not fair to Billy. You're prejudiced be- 
cause Jill picked him out herself instead of waiting for 
you to do it. 

Mr. Huff. I know that Jill will soon think the world 
of Tommie if she doesn't suspect that I wish her to. So 
please do all you can for me. 

Jack. I warn you that it will be no use. What did 
you say your savage's name is ? 

Mr. Huff. Thomas Taddy. 

Jack. Soimds queer. How does he look? 
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Mr. Huff, You can soon judge for yourself. He 
will be here any minute. 

Jack. Don't blame me if Jill elopes with Billy instead 
of your Indian, (Bell rings off c.) 

Mr. Huff. Probably that is he. 

Jack. Or Mother's Icelander. . 

Mr. Huff. Oh, she has told you ? 

Jack. Yes. What a queer coincidence that you 
should each bring someone back to school. 

(Enter Mrs. Huff, c, followed by Cookie.) 

Mrs. Huff. That must be Tillie. 

Mr. Huff. Or else Tommie. 

Mrs. Huff. I wonder which. 

Cookie. Ah'U find out. [Exit R. 

Mrs. Huff (to Mr. Huff). You must like her. 

Mr. Huff. And you must like him, 

{They watch the door expectantly.) 

Cookie (off stage). Go right in there. 

(Enter Tillie, r. She is clad in a light summer dress 
and wears no coat or hat. Mrs. Huff hurries to her 
with outstretched arms. Jack remains in the back- 
ground.) 

Mrs. Huff. My dear, I'm so glad you are here. 
Tillie, this is my husband. 

Tillie. How do you do, Mr. Huff? 

Mr. Huff. I do hope you will enjby your stay in 
Boston. 

Tillie. I am looking forward to it. 

Mrs. Huff (eagerly watching both). And, Tillie, this 
is — Jack. 

Tillie (with a frank glance of appraisal). So this is 
— ^Jack, (She extends a hand.) 

Jack. How do you do? 

Tillie. I have heard a great deal about you. 

Jack. That's a habit mothers have — ^talking about 
their children. 
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MRa Huff. Of course any mother would talk ^bout 
a son like you. 

Miu Huff, Were you pot cold riding over without any 
coat on, Miss Tickle? 

TiLLi£. Not at all. The breeze was delightful. 

{Bell rings again.) 

Mn, Huff, That must be Tommie. [Exit k. 

(Marjorie:, Jill and Billy enter r.) 

Mrs. Huff. I was just going to call you. Tillie, this 
is Jill. And Miss Mansfield and Mr. Boxford. 

{All acknowledge introduction,) 

JiU- I hope you'll like Boston — and us. 

TiLLi^ I hope you'll like me. 

Mr. Huff (off ^.). Well, well, Tommie, come right 
in and meet the folks. (Enter Mr. Huff and Tommie, 
R. Tommie wears overcoat, muffler and gloves.) Han- 
nah, this is Tommie Taddy. 

Mrs. Huff. Welcome to our home. 

Mr. Huff. And this is Miss Tickle, Miss Mansfield, 
Mr. Boxford, Jack— and Jill. (He draws her forward,) 

Tommie (smiling quisjHcally) . So this is — Miss Jill? 

Jill. How do you do, Mr. Taddy? 

Mrs. Huff. Do take off your coat. You must be 
very warm. 

Tommie. I'm just comfortable. There is a chilling 
wind. (Removes coat.) 

(Cookie enters c.) 

Cookie. Ah guess lunch will be ready in five minutes. 

Jack. I'm ready for it, and I expect everyone else is. 

[Extt Coojcie, c. 

Bn-LV. Well, Jack, shall we test that battery now 
while we think of it? 

Jack. Sure. We'll just have time. Won't you 
come, Mr, Taddy ? 

ToMMiE. Presently, thank you. I must see Mr. Huff 
a moment. 
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Jack. We'll be right through this room and in the one 
beyond. [Exeunt Jack and Billy, l. 

Jill. I feel as if my nose needs powdering. How 
about you, Marje, and Tillie? 

Marjo&ie. Mine can always stand it. 

Tillie. I never use powder, thank you. 

Jill. Goodness, don't they use it in Iceland? 

[Exeunt Marjorie and Jill, r. 

Tom M IE (shivering). Did someone mention Iceland? 

Mrs. Huff. Oh, I forgot. Til tell you how you and 
Tillie can become acquainted in a second. Tillie's folks 
are missionaries stationed in Iceland. She has always 
lived there until now, when she has come here to school. 

Tillie. And what is Mr. Taddy's life history ? 

Mr. Huff. By a coincidence it is exactly the same, 
except that he comes from the jungles of eastern 
Ecuador. 

ToMMiE. That is a coincidence. 

Cookie (off c). Mis' Huff, can yo' come here a 
minute ? 

Mrs. Huff. Very well. [Exit c. 

Mr. Huff. So you see you two will have much in 
common. 

Tillie. Yes. Perhaps we can even arrange to be 
homesick on the same day. 

Tommie, That is strictly a feminine trait, I believe. 

Tillie. Wait and see. I had my first attack to-day. 

Mr. Huff. So soon? 

Tillie. Oh, it quickly passed off. 

ToMMiE. I have very calmly pointed out to myself 
that it will do no good to be homesick; therefore, I shall 
not be. 

Mr. Huff. That is the masculine way of marshalling 
one's feelings. 

Tillie. I think it only human to be swayed by one's 
feelings. 

Tommie. Then, perhaps, in your eyes I shall turn out 
to be inhuman. 

Tillie. And perhaps you won't. 

Mr. Huff. I guess that the fact of the matter is that 
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sex doesn't make much difference. Man won't admit it 
and woman literally cries it out, that's all. If you will 
excuse me I shall leave you to amuse each other a few 
minutes while I go down cellar. {Goes to door c, turns 
and speaks.) Hannah doesn't permit me to smoke in 
the house. [Exit c. 

TiLLiE (doubtfully). He seems like a nice man. 

ToMMiB. He is. 

TiLLiE. I didn't expect to like him at all. 

ToMMBE. Why? 

TiLLiE. Mrs. Huff doesn't seem to think much of him. 
She's been telling me for weeks how disagreeable I'd find 
him* 

ToMMiE. Say, each of us seems to have something to 
match an3rthing the other says. 

TiLLiE. What do you mean? 

ToMMiE. Mrs. Huff doesn't seem at all like a she- 
devil to me. 

TiLUE. Mr. Taddy! (Indignantly.) I should say 
not! 

TOMMIE. I beg your pardon. Please don't be of- 
fended. I was only telling you what Mr. Huff has very 
strongly led me to believe. 

TiLLiE. She's a dear woman. She has lived with me 
for weeks. 

ToMMiE. And I can vouch for Mr. Huff. We've 
been together practically every day for months. 

TiLLiE (taking a magazine from the table and sitting 
on the divan). Funny how view-points differ, isn't it? 

ToMMiE. They always seem to. Guess the philoso- 
phers say that is what keeps life from being monotonous, 
don't they? 

(He is now sitting at R. of table, gazing rather steadily 
at her. She idly turns pages of the magazine, 
glances up at him but quickly lowers her eyes. He 
looks away momentarily in confusion, then slyly 
watches her again. This business is repeated.) 

TiLLiE (suddenly). Goodness! What are you star- 
ing at? 
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TouMiE (embarrassed). Eiv-you. 

TiLLiE. You make me feel uncomfortable. Is there 
anything funny about roe ? 

ToMMiE (Uurting it out). Yes. 

TiLLiE. Well! (With suppressed curiosity.) What? 

ToMMiE. YouVe got so many clothes on. 

TiLLiE. Oh! (The magazine slides to the floor.) 

ToMMiE. And your face looks so white and clean. 

TiLUE (rising). Oh\ 

ToMMiE (awkwardly). Please don't be offended. I 
didn't intend to embarrass you or be impolite. You see, 
the only girls I've seen, except on rare occasions, have 
been natives in the jungle. It seems wonderful to see 
an American girl and actually be able to talk to her. 
Won't you forgive me ? 

TiLLiE (mth a laugh). There's nothmg to forgive. 
We're even. 

ToMMiE. I don't understand. 

TiLLiE. While you were sizing me up I was thinking 
how funny you are. 

ToMMiE. Am I? 

TiLLiE. I haven't seen an American, aside from my 
folks, for months. 

ToMMiE (with a grin). We seem to be amusing each 
other, all right, don't we? What made you homesick this 
afternoon? (Crosses to divan.) 

TnxiE. It was when I was in the hotel. All alone 
with hundreds of people around me. You see, I'm used 
to knowing every sin^e human being for miles around — 
up there in Iceland. 

ToMMiE. Are you going to stay at the hotel? 

TiLLiE. No, I'm coming here. Mrs. Huff said I'd 
better go there to rest up while she came home to see if 
there was room enough here at present. She said that I 
might have to stay there a night or two as there are end- 
less numbers of Mr. Huff's relatives who think this is a 
hotel. 

ToMiiiE, Just what Mr. Huff had me do. Only he 
mentioned her relatives. 

TiLLiE. Wouldn't you think that two people with so 
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many interests in common would get along beautifully 
together? 

ToMMiE. But evidently they don't 

TiLLiE. I'm glad that I like Mr. HuflE after expecting 
not to. 

ToMMiE. I'm up against another funny proposition. 
I expect to dislike heartily a person I've never met be- 
fore, just because she has been talked up so. 

TiLLiE. Tommie! (Confused.) Mr. Taddy. I beg 
your pardon. 

ToMMiE. That's all right, — ^Tillie. First names, — 
shall we? 

TiLLiE. Let's. What startled me so was the coin- 
cidence. 

Tommie. What? Another? 

TiLLiE. Tell me, is it Jill who has been so " talked " 
to you ? 

ToMMiE. How did you know? 

TiLLiE. I didn't. Just suspected, because I have been 
driven almost crazy by hearing so continuously what a 
wonderful boy Jack is. I know what Jack likes to eat 
and what he likes to read; the cute things he did when 
a baby 

ToMMiE. And how sensibly he dresses ; and how fine 
the minister and the school-teachers think he is. I know. 
I've been fed up on Jill until I've wished she'd tumble 
down-hill like the girl in the nursery rhyme and crack her 
skull. 

TiLLiE. I could hardly be civil to Jack when I was 
introduced. 

ToMMiE. And I almost told Jill that she can't possibly 
,be half so good as she's cracked up to be. 

TiLLiE. Were you told that boys are perfectly able 
to make a sensible choice when it comes to marriage, but 
that girls need to let the parents do the picking? 

ToMMiE (amazed). Surely I was. 

TiLLiE. Well, I heard it the other way 'round. 

ToMMiE. Well, it appears to me that you arid I have 
been captured and trained for daughter-in-law and son- 
in-law respectively. 
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TnxiE (defiantly). They won't feed me to the croco- 
diles ! 

ToMMiE. Let's be charitable and try to find a just 
reason for disliking Jack and Jill. They are probably 
ignorant of the whole business and would rebel like fury. 

{Enter Mr. Huff, c) 

TiLLiE. Have you finished your smoke so soon? 
Mr. Huff. I got it in on the back piazza. 

(Enter Cookie, c.) 

Cookie. Lunch am ready. 

Mr. Huff (calling out l.). Come to lunch, boys. 

. (Enter Mrs. Huff, Marjorie and Jill, r.) 

Mrs. Huff. Are we all here? 

(Enter Jack and Billy, l.) 

Mr. Huff. Yes. Here are the boys. 
Mrs. Huff (very sweetly). Oh, Tillie, will you sit 
with Jack? 

Mr. Huff (quickly). And Tommie can sit beside Jill. 

(Tillie and Tommie exchange significant glances as 
they exit paired up as the Huffs have indicated.) 

Billy. Well, Marjorie, suppose you cling to me for 
support? [They exit, exchanging consoling glances. 

Mr. Huff. Well, Cookie, what have we for lunch? 
I'm hungry. 

Mrs. Huff. I'm starved, too. 

Cookie. Well, Mis' Huff, Ah remembered that yo' 
don't like lima beans. 

Mrs. Huff. Very thoughtful of you, Cookie. 

Cookie. And Ah remembered that yo' don't like com, 
Mistah Huff. 

Mr. Huff. You're a model cook. 

Cookie. But them two was the only vegetables Ah had 
in de house ; so Ah used mah diplomatism to the best of 
mah debility — and fo' lunch we got — succotash! 

CURTAIN 
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ACT II 

SCENE.— The same, A Day in June. 

(Mrs. Huff is discovered at desk writing. Cookie 
enters c.) 

Cookie. Mis' Huff, Ah done forgot to tell yo' that 
last evenin' the Bed-chamber of Commerce, or sotne sech, 
called up and wanted to know if yo'd talk to 'em for lunch 
some day befo' yo' go. Will yo' be 'round long 'nough fo' 
that? 

Mrs. Huff. I shall be here indefinitely. I'll make 
a note of it and call them up. 

Cookie. Yas'm. (Starts to go, then hesitates.) 
Ain't yo' and Mistah Huff goin' to have another partin' 
of the ways in a week or two, like yo' planned ? 

Mrs. Huff. We shall be here indefinitely. 

Cookie. Yo' ain't all done exploratin' the world, is 
yo'? 

Mrs. Huff. No. There are other matters on our 
minds just now. We shall go when they are settled. 

Cookie. Ain't nothin' Ah can do, is they? 

Mrs. Huff. I'm afraid not. 

Cookie. Yo' and Mistah Huff never stayed home so 
long together befo'. 

Mrs. Huff. I realize that. (With a sigh.) You 
don't know how I realize it ! 

Cookie. Ah used to think that the impossible couldn't 
happen; but it has almost come to pass. 

Mrs. Huff. What do you mean? 

Cookie. 'Bout servin' two masters, like Nero said. 
But Ah's doin' it after a fashion. 

Mrs. Huff. I'll do my part not to put too severe a 
strain on you. 

38 
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Cookie. Ah 'preciates that from the deepest comer 
of mah emotions. 

(Enter Mr. Huff, c, with letter.) 

Mr, Huff. Well, well. I feel highly honored. The 
Woman's Club have invited me to speak to them. 

Mrs. Huff (importantly). I am to speak to the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Cookie. Ah'd think that yo'-all would do better to 
swap 'gagements. 

Mrs. Huff. Not at all. (With a severe look at Mr. 
Huff.) This invitation proves that progressive men 
reaUze that a woman has a right to a career. 

Mr. Huff. The Woman's Club wish a lecture con- 
sisting of facts and not sentimental gush. 

Cookie. Ah guess it's time Ah retired. Ah'Il go fix 
the chicken for dinner. 

Mr. Huff. I prefer cracker dressing. Cookie. 

Mrs. Huff. Well, Mr. Selfish, / think bread crumbs 
are much better. 

Cookie. Please don't argue. AWll settle it. 

Mrs. Huff. Cookie! 

Cookie (with a grin). Ain't goin' t« be no dressin'. 
It's fried chicken. [Exit c. 

Mr. Huff. Are you still determined to delay your 
start for Ecuador? 

Mrs. Huff. Until I am sure that .Tillie and Jack 
have had an understanding. 

Mr. Huff. That will never be. 

Mrs. Huff. It is much more possible than your vain 
hope that Tommie and Jill will make a go of it. 

Mr. Huff. I'm sure that it will come about so that 
I can make a start for Iceland in a few weeks. 

Mrs. Huff. I shan't worry about Jill being coerced 
into anything she doesn't desire. She has a will of her 
own and the understanding to use it. 

Mr. Huff. That is exactly how I feel about Jack. 

Mrs. Huff. Then you and I can each simply do our 
best to obtain the ends we wish, and be confident that 
the other will fail. 
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Mb. Huff. Let's leave it that way and have no argu- 
ments. 
Mrs. Huff. Very well. 

(Enter Jack and Jill, r.) 

Jill. Hello. We were just discussing you. 

Mrs. Huff. In what particular? 

Jack. Wondering how long you are going to be at 
home. 

Mr, Huff. Anxious to get rid of us? 

Jill. You know it's not that, Dad. 

Jack. We want to plan a trip to the mountains if 
you are going away ; and if you're not we'll be tickled to 
death to stay here all summer. 

Mrs. Huff (zvith a look at her husband). Just now 
the prospects are that we shall be here for some time. 

Jill. That's simply great. 

Mr. Huff. Things beyond our power are delaying us. 

Mrs. Huff {taking letter from desk). Jill, take a 
walk down to the mail-box with me. 

Jill. All right {Takes letter,) Here, let me help 
you carry it. [Exeunt r. 

Jack. She seemed in a desperate hurry to get Jill 
away. 

Mr. Huff. I'm glad of it. It will give me a chance 
to talk to you. 

Jack {laughing; with a mock salute), I have nothing 
to report, chief. 

Mr. Huff. This is aggravating. Doesn't Jill become 
the least bit enthused over Tommie ? 

Jack. Not at all. I told you so. If Billy is around 
she is happy, and if he isn't around she pines for him. 
That's the whole story. 

Mr. Huff. But are you using your influence ? 

Jack. I honestly think that Tommie is a corking chap, 
and Sis agrees with me. But I am afraid that that is as 
far as it will go. 

Mr. Huff. I wish Billy would go away for a while. 
That would fix things. 

Jack. I don't think it would make any diflFer«nce. 
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TSTiL HiTFF. It's upsetting all my plans. I can't go 
away until your mother does. 

Jack. Why not? 

Mr. Huff. Because she would make Tommie feel so 
uncomfortable. 

Jack. Don't wait on that account. Tommie can look 
after himself. What is Mother waiting for? 

Mr. Huff. Why, she has got to see that Tillie b 
settled in school. 

Jack. But arrangements are all completed. All Tillie 
has to do is walk in when the building opens in Septem- 
ber. 

Mr. Huff. There we are. She won't go because I 
won't, and I won't go because she won't. We're dead- 
locked. 

Jack. It's nice to have you both at home, even under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. Huff. Is Billy coming over to-day? 

Jack. Yes. We are all going canoeing. 

Mr. Huff. Tommie going with you? 

Jack. No. 

Mr. Huff. Why not? 

Jack. We asked him,— and Tillie, too. They both 
refused. I think Tillie did because Mother urged her so 
hard. It's funny, Dad, but almost any time we are all 
going anywhere Mother gets excited and talks so much 
about it to Tillie that the girl actually gets sick of hear- 
ing about it and backs out. 

Mr. Huff (without, thinking). Good! 
* Jack. What? 

Mr. Huff. Er — it shows that she has a mind of her 
own. 

Jack. That's what happened to-day, and I believe 
Tillie and Tommie are slated for a wild afternoon in the 
Art Museum. 

Mr. Huff. Now if Billy had ever thought to take 
Jill to the Art Museum instead of up the river in a canoe, 
I would never have thought of hoping Tommie would 
make a hit with her. 

Jack, It's abnormal to want to go to the Art Museum 
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n&W. It's all right when the river's covered with ice, but 
not in the good old summer time. 

(Enter Tommie, c.) 

Mr. Huff. Say, you don't mean to tell me that you 
are going to spend the afternoon in that stuffy Museum ? 

ToMMiE. Why, yes. I am afraid that I should freeze 
to death out on the river. 

Mr. Huff. Freeze on a delightful June day? Non- 
sense ! 

ToMMiE. I'm afraid that I can't call the day delight- 
ful. I'm chilled to the bone. 

Mr. Huff. I know this isn't Ecuador; but you could 
keep warm paddling. 

ToMMiE. Even then Billy Boxford's looks would 
freeze me. 

Mr. Huff. What do you mean? 

ToMMiE. Well, either he or I seem to put a damper 
on the party when we are both along. 

Mr. Huff. Pay mo attention to him. 

Jack. I don't know but the fault is either Marjoric's 
or Tillie's. They don't seem to have SLuything in common. 

ToMMiE. So I think it will be better all 'round if 
Tillie and I go to the Museum. 

(Enter Tillie, r.) 

Tillie. What were you saying about the Museum? 

ToMMiE. I was telling Mr. Huff that we are going 
there this afternoon. 

Mr. Huff. And I was saying I thought it funny you 
would not rather go canoeing. 

TiLLiE (emphatically). Ajid have the hot sun pouring 
down on me? No, thanks. I think it will be delight- 
fully cool in the big Museum. 

Jack (laughing). Pretty good! Under the guise of 
studying art one goes to the Museum to get warm and 
the other to cool off. 

Mr. Huff (rising). Let's hope you both win. I'm 
going to run along and work on my lecture. [Exit c. 
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Jack. You^re sure you won't go with us? 
ToMMiE I .^ ^j. ( Quite. 
TiLLiE 1 (together). J g^gi^i^^ 

Jack. Well, if you change your minds it isn't too late 
yet. I'll be at the radio until the folks come. [Exit L. 

TiLLiE. I'm dying to go canoeing ! 

ToMMiE. I wouldn't mind myself. I could bundle up 
well. 

TiLLiE. But we couldn't make them all uncomf ort^le. 

ToMMiE. Poor Billy and Marjorie. I have no de- 
signs on his happiness, and I dare say you have none on 
hers. 

TiLLiE (laughing). None in the least. 

ToMMiE. I think they both sense the designs Mr. and 
Mrs. Huff have on m^, and it has them all upset. 

TiLLiE. The trouble is that Jack and Jill both se«m 
innocent of it all. 

ToMMiE. I believe they are. 

TiLLiE. If only the Huffs would go on about their 
exploring. 

ToMMiE. I'm afraid they are awaiting develcqunents 
before they do. 

TiLLiE. Does he still talk Jill to you ? 

ToMMiE. Well, yes. In a more guarded fashion. 

TiLLiE. Mrs. Huff almost hopes out loud to me. Says 
how anxious she is for Jack to get settled with some nice 
girl to look after him so she won't worry while she's 
away on her trips. 

ToMMiE. Tillie, I wonder if we couldn't temporarily 
fix things up to suit them ? 

TiLLiE. What do you mean? 

ToMMiE. If we can make the Huffs think that the 
wind is blowing in the right direction they will run along 
happily to the far comers of the earth. 

Tillie (now sitting on divan). How could we give 
them that impression? 

ToifMXE {much emharrassed). By — by making love 
to suit them. 

Tillie. Oh, I couldn't do that. 

ToMMiE {sitting beside her). It would be entirely 
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against my nature. I'm very awkward at such things. 
I know that I'm of a painfully bashful disposition, but 
I can't help it. 

TiLLiE. They might think we meant it. 

ToMMiE (impulsively). I wouldn't want you to mean 
it. 

TiLUE (flustered). I wouldn't want to mean it — ^with 
Jack. 

ToMMiE. They're awfully nice young people, — Mar- 
jorie and Billy, too. I don't think we could have more 
congenial friends if things were only understood all 
'round. 

TiLLiE. How could that possibly come about? 

ToMMiE. I don't know. 

TiLLiE.' Well, let's you and I figure out some possible 
way. 

ToMMiE. Can you suggest one? 

TiLLiE (in deep thought). Suppose you fall in love 
with me. 

ToMMiE (breathlessly). Tillie! 

TiLLiE (with a little laugh). Don't take it so hard. 
Perhaps that might discourage the Huifs from trying to 
make us fall in love with their children, 

ToMMiE (self-consciously). Shall we start falling 
right away? 

TiLLiE. On second thought, it might only egg them 
on all the harder to accomplish their ends. 

ToMMiE (mournfully). Then if I can't fall in love 
with you, what shall I do? 

TiLLiE. We must fall in love with Jack and Jill. 

ToMMiE. Oh, that wouldn't be honorable, — ^to make 
love and not mean it. Besides, I couldn't do it if I did 
mean it. I know, Tillie, because I — I — I 

TiLLiE (enjoying it immensely). Because I — ^I — I — 
what? 

ToMMiE (jumping to his feet), I wish I could. 

Tillie. Perhaps you will learn. I think the best thing 
to do will be to go straight to Jack and Jill and ask them 
to cooperate with us; then after the Huffs leave we shall 
all be happy. 
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ToMMlE. But do Jack and Jill know that they are 
supposed to be falling in love with us ? 

TiLLiE. I think they do. They've been all but told 
outright by their parents. 

ToMMiE. I feel so queer. 

TiLLiE. Well, I'm going straight out to put the propo- 
sition up to Jack while my courage is up. And you make 
arrangements with Jill at the first opportunity. 

ToMMiE {greatly upset). Oh, I wish I were back in 
the jungle. 

TiLLiE. Well, I couldn't be so uncomfortable in Ice- 
land. 

ToMMiE. Br-r-r-rl (Turns up coat collar) But, 
Tillie — {Swallows hard.) perhaps I'm going to be glad 
I'm here. 

TiLLiE ( half to herself) . I hope so, Tommie. ( Gaily. ) 
Well, I must go and make arrangements with Jack to fall 
in love with him. {Extending a hand,) Here's wishing 
us good luck. 

ToMMiE (taking her hand awkwardly). Tillie, I — I 

TiLLiE (encouraging). Yes, you — ^you — ^you 

Tom M IE (explosively). I hc^e I learn to make love, 
Jill (off r., in distance). Oh, Tillie. 
Tillie. S-sh I (In a whisper.) There's your chance. 
Don't tell where I am. [Exit x- 

(ToMMiE is panic-stricken* He starts to run off c, 
then hesitates; starts for l., then sits in despair.) 

Jill (off r., nearer). Tillie, are you there? 
ToMMiE (with a gulp). Yes! 

(Jill enters r., and is surprised not to see Tillie.) 

Jill. Why, Tommie, I didn't know you were such a 
cut-up. 

Tommie. You are on the verge of discovering several 
things you don't know about me. 

Jill. What are you so upset about? 

Tommie. It's fortunate you happened along just now. 

Jill. What's the matter ? 
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ToMMtE. Nothing, I— I just ivanted to see you. 

Jill. Here I am. What do you want? 

ToMittE (vefy seriously). I just want to make ar- 
rangements for falling in love with you. 

Jill (laughing heartily). Tommie, what is the matter 
with you ? 

ToMMiE. It would be a. wise thing to do, don't you 
think? 

Jill (puasled). I don't know what to think. 

ToMiiiE. I know I'm crude, but by collaborating we 
ought to be able to pat across a fairly good imitation of 
the real thing. 

Jill {a bit angrily). What's the joke ? I fail to see it. 

TOMMiB. I'm in dead earnest. Won't it be best if 
we at least appear to be in love ? 

Jill (impotiemily). I don't understand you. Don't 
you know that Billy and I 

ToMMiE {greatly agitated). Billy mustn't know! It 
would spoil everything. 

Jill. If he were to hear you now it would spoil your 
good looks. 

ToMMiE. Thanks (or the compliment 

Jill {severely). I have thought you a very sensible 
fellow up to now. 

ToMMtB {desperately). But if I can't love you how 
win it all end? 

Jill {sympathetically). Poor Tommie. I don't sup- 
pose I should be cross with you. I never dreamed you 
cared for me like this. 

Tommie. Qfa, don't you understand? 

Jill (softly). It's all so sudden, Tommie. 

Tommie* Yes, it has been. I don't want to hurt Billy, 
— (Anxiously.) so we won't let him know, wiB we? 

Jill. Tommie, you can't, — ^you mustn't talk to me 
like this. 

Tommie. We woukin't need to carry it too far. 
(With a wan smile.) Suppose we just let your father 
catch us sitting here some evening with my arm wry 
discreetly around your shoulder and your head leaning 
toward mine? 
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Jill (attgrn/y). Now you arc tiot bdng a |(«aticman. 

ToMMiE. Don't think that of me. (Wtth closed 
eyes,) It hurts! 

Jill. I suppose I sha«ild make allowance for your 
fiery tropical temperament. 

ToMMiE. Why am I so misunderstood? 

Jill. I think I understand. It's just unfortunate, 
Tommie, that where love strikes there isn't alw9y$ a re- 
sponsive spark. 

ToMMiE. But couldn't you generate one? 

Jill. Don't be so pensiBtcut. Tui trying to make it 
as easy for you as I can. 

ToMMiE. This is terrible I Terrible t 

{He paces arovmd in anguish. Enter Tillie, r.) 

TiLLiE. Is everything arranged, Tommie? 
Tommie. My thoughts are all disarranged. 

(£ii^^r Jack, R.) 

Jack, Say, Jill, how do you tbirik this will set with 
Mother? 

{He puts his arm around Tnj.XF., and she leans her 
head on his shoulder; they exchange mock love-sick 
gUmces and burst into laughter at JiuJs disconcerted' 
expression. ) 

Tommie {wildly). That's it, Jill! That's it! {Run- 
ning to her. ) Pkase ! 

Jill. I don't understand what this is all about 

Jack. Listen, Sis, tell the truth now. Hasn't Mother 
asked you to assist in bringing about a match between 
TilUe and me ? 

Jill. Why, I---I — 

Tillie. Don't be afraid to answer. 

Jill. Well, yes. 

Jack. I knew it ! 

Jill. But you weren't suppo9td to know anything 
about it. 

Jack. I never gave it a thought until TiUic juft told 
me that she suspected it, aad then I knew it in It Hasb^ 
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TiLLiE. Wouldn't it have been terrible if I had 
guessed wrong? 

Jack. I realized that you were right the minute you 
spoke, for I know that Dad is trying to fix things up 
between Tommie and Jill. 

Jill (astounded). What! 

Jack. I was supposed to help Dad as you were 
Mother. 

Tommie. That's what I've been telling you. 

Jill. Oh, Tommie, how blind I've been. 

Tommie. I'm afraid that I didn't make things as clear 
to you as Tillie did to Jack. 

Jill. I'm tickled to death to know it now. 

Jack. Well, folks, let's call this meeting to order. 

Tillie. Yes. And find out where we stand. 

Jill (taking Tommie firmly by the arm), I see now 
that I stand with Tommie until the folks leave. 

Jack. That's the idea. 

Tommie. I hope I can get away with it. 

Jill. Of course you can. 

Tommie. I'm afraid I'm not naturally of a deceitful 
nature. 

Jill. If you don't make love to me properly I'll teach 
you. 

Tillie. How long do you suppose we'll have to keep 
this up? 

Jack. The folks are only waiting to see that we are 
settled, so I imagine we can put it across in a couple of 
weeks. 

Jill. Then hadn't we better let Marjorie and Billy in 
on the secret ? 

Tillie. I thought of that. 

Tommie. I think it would be safer for me if Billy 
knew. 

Jack. I think they'd better not know. If they do 
they might be too complacent about it and the folks would 
smell a rat. A little genuine righteous indignation on their 
parts will impress the folks. 

Tillie. Then we all solemnly pledge that these plans 
shall not go beyond those present^ 
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ToMMiE. Er, — ^Jill. ril admit right now that Vm not 
experienced in the art of courtship. Will you help me 
to learn? 

Jill. That's a hot shot, Tillie. Don't worry, Tommie. 
She can teach you if any one can. (A door closes off r.) 
There's someone coming. (Waving Jack and Tillie 
away.) Vamoose! Tommie is about to receive lesson 
one. 

Jack (as he and Tillie go toward l.). Tommie, 
maybe Cookie could give you a lesson. There's a de- 
partment of love in her course, I believe. 

Jill. Get out! [Exeunt Jack and Tillie, l. 

Tommie (uneasily). Now what do we do? 

Jill. Here, quick! (She pulls him down on to the 
divan, sitting at his left, facing him enough so she can 
keep- her eye on the door at r. over the hack of the divan.) 
Hold my hand. (He awkwardly grasps her hand in both 
of his and holds it in mid-air.) No. Put your left arm 
along the back of the divan. (She places it for him, 
constantly watching the door, and moves nearer.) Now 
hold my left hand with your right. (He does so.) 

Tommie (with a groan). Two weeks of this? 

Jill. Quick ! Gaze into my eyes like a dying duck in 
a thunder-storm. (He gives a very good imitation. Jill 
watches the door, and as Mr. Huff appears r. she gushes 
forth. ) Oh, you wonderful boy ! Did you kill that great 
big gorilla barehanded! (Mr. Huff stops short.) You 
ought to be in the movies. (Mr. Huff rubs his hands 
with satisfaction and silently beams on them. Tommie's 
lips are moving hut producing no sound.) They ought 
to make a picture with you as the star and call it " The 
South American Sheik " ! (Pulling him closer with the 
hand he is grimly clutching; rapturously. ) Tell me more, 
my hero ! 

Tommie (after several speechless starts). Er — yes, 
and do you know that Ecuador exports more cocoanuts 
per square mile than some other countries? 

Jill (gazing into his eyes). Oh, how I should love 
to see it all — ^to have you show me your dear Ecuador ! 

[Mr. Huff disappears out r. 
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ToMMiE. It's a lon^ way, and transportation is high. 

Jill (suddenly applauding after a glance aver the 
divan). Curtain! Act one is finished. 

ToMMiE. This is a nerve-racking drama. I haven't 
felt so warm since I left the jungle. 

Jill. Come and report to Jack and Tillie. 

Tojiif IE. I hope it comes more natural to Jack. 

[Exeunt l. 

(Mr. Huff tiptoes in il, followed by Mrs. Huff.) 

Mr. Huff. They've gone ! 

Mrs. Huff. I told you you were seeing things. 

Mr. Huff {points). They were right there, and she 
was in raptures. 

Mrs. Huff. How can you expect me to believe that 
when I saw her so happy with Billy just last night? 

Mr. Huff. It's the truth. (Jack and Tilue are 
heard talking off u) Come quickly, Hannah. 

(The Huffs exeunt c, hurriedly. Jack and Tiixie 
enter and see them disappearing; Jack points them 
out to Tillie, then leads her to the divan.) 

Jack (in a stage whisper). Play to the grand stand 
now. We've got an audience. (Nods toward c. door.) 

Tillie (in a whisper). Here * we go. (Louder.) 
Why have you brought me in here ? 

Jack. To solve a riddle for me. 

Tillie. I'm not very good at riddles. 

Jack. I think you can answer this one. 

Tillie. I'm willing to try. 

Jack (with emotion), Tillie, why is it that, although 
you come from Iceland, your heart is so wann? 

(The Huffs pop their heads in c; he is surprised^ she 
delighted.) 

Tillie (with a light laugh). Is it? 

Jack (takes her hand). And your Httk hand is as 
warm as can be. 

Tillie. Jack. (Pulling her hand away.) I ahall be 
obliged to freeze you with a cold look. 
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Jack {gazing into her eyes). Those twm lakes of blue 
don't seem to be frozen over. 

TiLLiE {in a stage whisper). That's a great Hnel 

Jack {in a whisper) . What'U wc say next ? 

TiLLiE {in a whisper). Sigh to kill time while we 
think. 

{He gpi/es a prodigious sigh and smiles sickly at her; 
she returns it. Again the Huffs look out.) 

Jack {Tvith a wink). Do you know, I feel as if I had 
known you always. 

TiLLiE {in an awed tone). Do you believe in reincar- 
nation? 

Jack. That's it ! Perhaps we were together long cen- 
turies ago. 

TiLLiE. And perhaps in the future we shall be to- 
gether. 

Jack {breathlessly). Do you mean the immediate fu- 
ture? 

TiLLiE. Oh, no. In centuries to come. 

Jack. Then we must make the most of the present. 
{Business of sighing, then they are silent a moment. 
Jack gets box of candy from table.) Won't you have 
some? 

TiLLiE. No, thank you. I don't like it. {He puts 
box on divan beside him.) But you have some. 

Jack. No. I can't come down to material things like 
chocolates in your presence. 

TiLLiE. Sentiment doesn't upset my stomach. It's 
just that I'm not used to chocolates. 

Jack. I'm sorry that I haven't any gum-drc^s. They 
are a great delicacy among the Eskimos where you come 
from, aren't they ? 

TiLLiE {looking across rotrm). Oh, I see a tidbit I 
have been longing for. Do you suppose your mother 
would care? 

Jack. Anything in the house is yours. What is it? 
(TiLLiE crosses to desk, takes candle frwn candle holder 
on it, and comes back delightedly munching it,) Tillie! 
A tallow candle ! 
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TnxiE. It's delicious. Won't you have a bite? , 

Jack. I'll learn to like anything you do, Tillie. 
(Takes a bite from other end.) Um. It is good. 

Tillie. Do you know, I can't get used to chairs ? 

Jack. What do you mean? 

Tillie. In the igloos at home we always sit on the 
floor. (Takes bite of candle.) 

Jack. Let's feel at home. (They go c. and sit on 
floor.) Please give me some more candle. 

(She holds it for him to take a bite.) 

Tillie. Oh, dear. Now it's making me homesick to 
sit on the floor. 

Jack (taking out handkerchief). I hkve a nice clean 
hankie here if you would enjoy a cry. 

Tillie. Not now, thank you. I'll wait until later. 
But rU tell you what I would like to do. 

Jack. Anything. 

Tillie. Isn't there an ice-house somewhere around 
the city? 

Jack. Yes. Up the river where we are gcnng canoe- 
ing. 

Tillie. Well, I think I'll change my mind about go- 
ing to the Museiun. I'd feel very happy and very much 
at home if you would go over and sit in the ice-house 
with me, (Enter Tommie and Jill, l. She is cough- 
ing and violently rubbing her mouth with handkerchief.) 
What's the matter, Jill? 

Jill. Tommie's been feeding me compressed fire. It's 
terrible. 

ToMMiE (taking paper bag from pocket). Have 
some? 

Jack (peering into bag). What is it? 

Tom M IE. Delicious dried red peppers. I can't eat 
your insipid chocolates. This is what / call a delicacy. 

(Eats a fistful.) 

Jack. I really think I prefer Tillie's candle. 

(She gives him another bite.) 
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Jhx.- WHat? 

TiLLiE. Oh, won't you have a bite ? I'm sorry. Jack 
and I have nearly finished it. 

(Jack goes c. and looks out) 

Jack, They've gone. 

Jill. Who? 

Jack. Mother and Dad have been outside listening to 
us. 

TiLLiE. And what a performance we put on for them. 

Jill. I'm afraid your Museum trip is off, Tillie. 

TiLLiE. I know it is. Jack is going with me while I 
cure my homesickness. 

ToMMiE. You're not going to Iceland for the afterr 
noon ? , 

Jack. No. To the ice-house, 

ToMMiE (turning up his coat collar). Br-r-r-r-r! 

Jill. Tommie has had an attack of homesickness, too. 
So we are going down to the pumping-station and sit 
in the boiler-room for a couple of hours. 

(Bell rings off c.) 

Jack. Bet that's Billy and Marje. He said he'd drive 
around and pick her up. 

Jill. Oh, dear. I suppose we might as well stage a 
scene for them first as last. I hate to hurt Billy. 

Tommie (nervously). No worse than I db. 

Jill. Let's all sit on the divan. 

Tommie (crossing to chair l. c). I'd rather be over 
here. It's farther from the door. 

Jill (sitting in chair he has indicated). All right. 
Now drape yourself gracefully on the arm. 

{He does so after some effort,) 

Jack (hurrying to divan). The rebels are coming. 
(Holds out his arms.) To arms, Tillie! 

(5**^ sits beside him, Billy and Marjosie are heard 
talking off r.) 
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Jill. Be interested, everybody. 

(The two couples emulate turtle-doves. Marjoeie and 
Billy enter r. They stop in amazement when they 
see the occupants of the room.) 

Billy (in thundering tones). Weill 

ToMMiE (jumping up guiltily), Er — ^not very, 

Jill. What a start you gave us! 

Jack. We didn't dream anyone was around. 

Bixxy (sternly). Evidently not. 

Marjorie. Oh, Billy! (She cries on his shoulder.) 

Billy (trying to comfort Marjorie, and yelling at 
Tommie). I'll settle with you later, you back-biting 
Ecuadorian ant-eater. 

Tommie. No hurry. None at all. 

(Cookie enters, c, with small pamphlet,) 

Cookie. Folks, Ah is through with this lesson of the 
Cultural Course. If yo'-all can use it yo' is welcome. 

Jack. Which one is it? 

Cookie (reading title), "The Gentle Art of Court- 
ship." 

Jill (politely). Thank you. We might look it over. 

Jack (casually). Yes. Thanks. 

Marjorie (in a burst of tears). They don't need it, 
Cookie. They've been practising on us. 

CURTAIN 
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ACT III 

SCENE,— The same. A week later. 

(For this act there is oh electric reading lamp plugged 
in so that it may be lighted on table. The curtain 
rises on an empty stage. Bell rings off c Cookie 
enters c.) 

Cookie. Dog-gone ! Who can that be interruptin* me 
just as Ah was 'bout to retire to mah chamber fo' mah 
study hour? {Crosses r.) 

(Mr. Huff enters u) 

Mr. Huff (seeing her). Oh, all right. Cookie. Didn't 
think you were here. 

Cookie. Shall Ah answer? 
Mr. Huff. Please. 

(Cookie exits r. Mr. Huff sits at table and looks at 
newspaper. After a pause Cookie is heard off 
stage.) 

Cookie (off). Come right in, chile. He's in there all 
alone. 

(Enter Marjorie, r.) 

Mr. Huff. Hello, Marjorie. This is a surprise. 

Marjorie. I was on the verge of a good cry so I 
thought I'd come over here and have it with you. 

Mr. Huff. Well, well. I'm glad you did. 

Marjorie. I suppose the way things are Billy and I 
ought to have more sense than to come here at all. (Try- 
ing not to cry,) But we haven't got brains enough to 
keep from butting in where we're not wanted. 

Mr. Huff. I wouldn't get all upset if I were you. 
(Encouraging her,) I am sure that Jack will come back 
meek as a lamb if you leave him alone. Make him think 
you don't care. 

55 
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Ma&jorie. How long do you expect I'll irave to wjut? 
(Tearfully,) I don't want to die an old maid. It's been 
a whole week now sinoe Billy and I walked ija on that 
terrible sight. 

Mr. Huff. Just be cheerful about it. Try the old 
game of giving a dose of the same medicine. Flirt with 
Billy when Jack is around and things will turn out all 
right. 

Marjorie. I can't flirt with anyone when Jack is 
around. Oh, dear. I don't understand it at all. (Con- 
fidentially.) Jack and I were engaged. 

Mr. Huff. To tell the truth, I suspected it. 

Marjorie. We were going to tell you just as soon as 
we thought there was any possibility of Mrs. Huff not — 
not getting too upset over it. 

Mr. Huff. It was wise of you to delay the announce- 
ment. Now that you have told me, just wait until I 
have a little talk with Mrs. Huff. 

(He is now filling his pipe.) 

Marjorie (in astonishment). Would you dare? — ^Oh, 
I mean — ^would it do any good ? 

Mr. Huff {boldly). Certainly. I can handle her all 
right. 

Marjorie. I'm glad you think so. 

Mr. Huff (packing his pipe). It takes a little skillful 
handling of the reins, that's all. {He is about to strike 
a match, looks at it, hesitates, looks around the room, 
sniffs and puts the match back in his pocket.) Let's go 
out on the piazza, Marjorie. I want to smoke, and Mrs. 
Huff won't — I mean — it's much more pleasant out there. 

Marjorie (Tvith a smile). I understand. [Exeunt c. 

Mrs. Huff (off r.). Horace! (Enters.) Horace. 
(Turns and speaks off.) All right. He's not here. 

(Billy enters r.) 

Billy. Well, this is what I wanted to ask you, Mrs, 
Huff. Would you be terribly upset if Jill and I eloped 
if we don't succeed in bringing Mr. Huff to reason in 
the next year or so? 
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Mrs. Huff. No, I wouldn't. But there's no need of 
it. I'll make him right about face by the end of a year. 

Billy (slyly). Haven't you been trying to— much 
longer than one year ? 

Mrs. Huff. Don't be facetious, Billy. 

Billy. If you can handle him, all right. (Grimly,) 
I've got someone else to handle. 

Mrs. Huff. Who? 

Billy (cmgrily). That South American boa con- 
strictor — Tommie. The way he has crawled into Jill's 
attention the last week has got my goat. 

Mrs. Huff. Don't worry. It's just because he's so 
new. He'll wear off. Now he attracts her curiosity 
because he's so strange and different. 

Billy. That's a nice way to put it. Different. Did 
you ever see anything so queer ? 

Mrs. Huff. He is peculiar. But Jill will soon tire 
of him. 

Billy. If she doesn't I'll fix him so he won't look 
attractive. 

Mrs. Huff. Don't do anything rash, Billy. (Tele- 
phone rings. She answers.) Hello Yes Oh, 

y#s. Professor Yes Yes. (Mr. Huff appears 

in door c, pipe in hand. He quickly thrusts it behind 
him when he sees Mrs. Huff.) Yes Yes. 

(Hangs up.) 

Mr. Huff. I didn't know there was anyone here to 
answer. 

Billy. Where there's a telephone there is a woman. 
If you don't believe it ask any man who's on a party 
line. 

Mrs. Huff. Horace, Professor Johnson wishes to see 
us at once. 

Mr. Huff. To-day? ' 

Mrs. Huff. Get your hat and come I 

Mr. Huff. Sha'n't I stop to call a taxi ? 

Mrs. Huff. Can't you walk two blocks? Come on. 

(She takes him by the arm which holds the pipe. He 
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juggles it to the other hand behind his hack as she 
leads him off K. Marjosie has appeared c m time 
to witness the exit) 

Marjorie. Isn't that terrible? 

Billy. Horrible! I wouldn't let the best woman in 
the world handle me like that, 

Marjorie. I hope you wouldn't. 

Billy (mournfully). But I'd let Jill kick me down- 
stairs if only she'd come and do it now. 

Marjorie (with a quiver in her voice). And I 
wouldn't care if Jack acted like a cave-man if only he'd 
not look at Tillie. 

Billy. Your eyes are a sight. Been crying again? 

Marjorie. That's all I do when I come over here. 

Billy. Why do you come? 

Marjorie. Why does the compass point north? Jill 
calls up and says come — and I know perfectly well that 
Jack will be here making eyes at Tillie, but — (Crying.) 
I come just the same. 

Billy. Marje, we're a couple of fools. Let's go for 
a little walk and get calmed down, then we can come back 
and get all upset again. 

Marjorie (crying). That'll be lovely, Billy. 

[Exeunt R. 

(After a pause Tillie looks cautiously in c, then en- 
ters, carrying a dishpan which she places on floor c, 
up stage on a line with the divan. Next she goes to 
doors R. and l., stopping at each to listen intently, 
then she hurries out c. In a moment Tommie looks 
in R., sees the room empty, and comes in carrying a 
fireless cooker, with electric cord hanging from it. 
He puts this down and plugs the cord into the lamp 
on table. He is startled by a noise off c, hastily 
pushes the fireless cooker under table and hurries off 
R. TiLUE enters c, struggling with a heavy, cube- 
like object which is wrapped in a white table-cloth 
which she holds by the four corners. She places 
her burden ,in the dishpan. Next she sits on %t and 
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joHS hefsetf dejectedly with a newspaper from the 
table. After another short pause Tomicie peers 
in K.) 

ToMMiE. Oh, it's you. 

TiLLiE (startled). Oh! I thought everyone was out. 

(She spreads her dress in an effort to hide what she is 
sitting on.) 

ToMMiE. I was, but I wandered in. 

(He sits in chair beside table, and tries in a careless 
manner to see if the fireless cooker is well out of 
sight. He sighs; they sit there in glum, silence.) 

TiLUE. I wonder if the same thing is the matter with 
us both ? 

ToMMiE. What's the matter with you? 

TiLLiE (with quivering lips). I'm homesick. 

ToMMiE. I'm sorry. 

TiLUE (accusingly). You might as well admit it, too. 
I think we've both got a right to be. 

ToMMiE (soberly). I've been telling myself that I'm 
not, but I guess you know better than I. 

TiLLiE. Who wouldn't be? Here we are thousands 
of miles away from our homes and no one around who 
cares about either of us 

ToMMiE (awkwardly). Don't say that, Tillie. 

TiLLiE. — Forced in self-defense to make love to peo- 
ple who mean nothing to us. 

ToMMiE (zvith a sigh). It's wonderful training. I've 
learned a lot. 

Tillie. I can't say I have. 

ToMMiE. Perhaps you didn't have so much to learn 
as I. 

Tillie. Tommie ! 

ToMMiE. Don't misunderstand me. I was thinking 
of my foolish self-consciousness and bashfulness. 

Tillie. I guess you had a fairly good teacher in Jill. 

ToHMiE. She's a wonder. 
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TiLLiE. Jack and I made a regular lark out of it at 
first But it's getting tiresome. 

ToMMiE. I'm surprised that you and Jill knew so 
much. I always thought the girls were such innocents. 

TiLLiE. That is what the fellows like to think, so we 
let them think it. 

ToMMiE. Then it's "Beautiful but — dumb inten- 
tionally "f 

TiLLiE {with a laugh). That's about it. 

ToMMiE. And so we get hooked. 

TiLLiE. I guess you want to be when you are. 
(Sighs.) Oh, dear. It's terribly dull making love when 
you don't mean it. 

ToMMiE (rising). How is it when you do mean it? 

TiLLiE. I don't know — ^yet. 

ToMMiE (wandering up stage). I wish I were — ^more 
experienced. 

TiLLiE. Why? 

(She waits breathlessly for his reply; he is now well 
up stage and turns toward her. He stops short and 
stares. ) 

ToMMiE. What in the world are you sitting on, Tillie ? 

TiLLiE. Oh ! (She swings around hack to audience.) 
I didn't think you'd notice. 

ToMMjLE. I thought it was a footstool until I saw it 
from here. 

TiLLiE (rising). Oh, Tommie, please don't tell any- 
one. I was so homesick and hot. 

(Tommie lifts a corner of the table-cloth and peeps in.) 

ToMMiE (in amazement). Ice! 

TiLLiE. Don't tell anyone. It seems so foolish. But 
it's so homelike. 

Tommie (soberly). I understand perfectly. (Goes to 
table and points at cord running from lamp to cooker,) 
Follow this and we'll be even. 

(She follows cord and pulls cooker from under table.) 
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' TiLLiE. What IS this doing in here? 

ToMMiE. I was homesick, too, and cold. 

TiLLiE. I don't understand. 

ToMMiE. I often use it on the sly. 

TiLLiE. What for? 

ToMMiE. To get warm. As soon as it is hot I open 
the lid and sit on the kettle while the glorious heat surges 
up around me. 

TiLLiE (softly). We are babes in the wood, aren't we ? 

(She sits on the "ice" again. He pulls the cooker 
near to her and sits on top of it.) 

Tom M IE. And I am beginning to think that I shall 
want to stay in the woods. 

TiLLiE. You don't mean that you are considering not 
going back to Ecuador after your schooling? 

ToMMiE. I should have to go back on frequent visits. 
I couldn't stay away long at a time. I never expected 
to be willing to stay away at all. But lately 

(He sighs.) 

TiLLiE (quietly). Tommie Tickle! I believe you are 
falling in love. 

ToMMiE. You're right, Tillie. 

TiLLiE (reproachfully). Tommie! That wasn't in 
the bargain. Now you will be miserable. 

Tommie. I couldn't help it. 

TiLLiE (severely). But you should have! 

Tommie (pleadingly). Then you — think it is — ^hope- 
less? 

Tillie. Absolutely. 

Tommie (with determination). Then I shall go back 
to Ecuador and stay. 

Tillie. You should have remembered that we were 
playing a game. Jack and I never forgot it for a second. 
You should have remembered that Jill is dearly in love 
with Billy. 

Tommie (excitedly). Tillie, do you think that I'm in 
love with Jill? 

Tillie. Why— why— who else? 
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TOMMIE (grasping her hands). Tillie dear/ arc you 
really " dumb " or just " dumb intentioually " ? 

Tillie (whispering), TcHimuel 

ToMMiE. You know I don't love JtlL I was glad to 
get the practise in with her, so I could tell you. (With 
effort) Tillie, I love you. (Relieved.) There, I've 
said it. 

Tillie (happily). I'm so glad, Tommie. 

ToMMiE. Then you do care? 

Tillie. Haven't you ever guessed? 

ToMMiE (thoughtfully), I don't believe I've ever 
stopped to wonder. I was so worried about how I was 
going to tell you. 

Tillie. Well, youVe done it. 

ToMMiE. Now we have a great big question to solve. 
Where shall we live if we are to fight the battle of life 
together? 

Tillie. I should certainly die if I lived where it gets 
a bit hotter than it does here in Boston. 

Tommie. And I couldn't stand it where it gets any 
colder. {Sits on divan with her; points at dishpan.) 
It's horrible to think that it gets cold enough to turn water 
into a stool. 

Tillie (reflectively). I don't suppose you coAild learn 
to like raw fish or candles for dessert. 

Tommie. Nor could you learn to crave dried peppers. 

Tillie. Then we must decide on some place where 
we can both learn new ways of living, or better still, a 
little of each other's ways. 

Tommie. I think my heat is ready to enjoy. (Un- 
fastens lid of cooker,) I'll just raise the Kd and sit down. 
(Raises lid.) Cookie's got something in here. I thought 
it was empty. 

Tillie (peering in). I wonder what it is? 

Tommie. Let's taste. 

Tillie. Do we dare? 

Tommie. I'll get spoons. 

(Tillie peers curiously into cooker while Tommie 
runs out c, immediately reappearing with spaams.) 
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TiLUE. It looks good. 

ToMMiE. And smells good. {They dip in and taste.) 

TiLLiE (critically smacking her lips). It is good. 

ToMMiE (taking another spoonful). Say, I'd almost 
g^ve up my dried peppers for this. 

TiLLiE (taking more). 1 think it compares favorably 
with raw fish and blubber. 

ToMMiE. That's a good start* We've found some- 
thing we like in common. 

TiLLiE. And we don't know what it is. 

Tom M IE. Let's take a chance that this is a good omen 
and decide to live in Boston. You can pray for cold 
winters and I for hot summers. 

TiLLiE. All right, we'll do it I 

ToMMiE. Let's be married very soon. That will fix 
things all 'round. Everyone will be happy but Mr. and 
Mrs. Huff, and I guess they can put up with things as 
they turn out if they have to. 

TiLLiE, It's the ideal way out. Let's tell them to- 
ni^t. 

ToMUiE. Let me kiss you, Tillie. 

(She turns her face up to him, and after considerable 
screwing up of courage he kisses her.) 

TiLLiE (laughing), Jill wasn't a good teacher on that 
point. 
ToMMiE. We didn't — er — do that. 
Tillie. You show a lack of practise, 

(A door closes off R. Voices are heard. ) 

ToMMiE. Quick ! 

(He points at their erstwhile seats. She slides the dish- 
pan under the divan while he pushes the cooker un-- 
der the table,) 

Billy (offR.), I left it in here on the desk. (Enters, 
Stops short when he sees Tommie.) Hello. 
ToMMiE. Good-afternoon. 
Billy (to Tillie). Will you be so good as to go out 
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there with the others? I wish to see Tonmue a moment 
— alone. 

TiLLiE (hesitating). Yes, I suppose so. 

Billy, Thanks. (With a scowl at Tommie.) It 
won't take me long. 

TiLUE. Tommie has something special to tell you. 

[Exit R. 

Tommie. Er — ^yes. I was just wishing I could see 
you alone. 

Billy (savagely). Boy, you don't know how I've been 
itching to see you under those conditions; and I'll sail/ 
right in to what's on my mind. (Drawing nearer,) See 
here, I don't know how you do your stuff in the jungle, 
and I don't care; but I know that I'm not going to let 
any Tarzan steal my girl without a little physical inter- 
ference. 

Tommie. There's been a little misunderstanding. 

Billy. Well, you had better get it straighten^ out 
mighty quickly or I'll be forced to do a little physical 
straightening out. 

Tommie (nervously). I'll be delighted. Let me tell 
you how straight things are now. 

Billy. If you want me to think they are you can 
prove it by giving a darned good imitation of a deaf and 
dumb man wearing handcuffs when Jill is around. 

Tommie. Realty, I haven't any designs on Jill. 

Billy. If you have I'm here to change 'em — and the 
design of your face, too. 

Tommie. Really, if Mr. Huff heard you talking like 
that he'd say, " Take her, my boy." 

Billy. That's what I'm going to do anyway, if neces- 
sary, in defiance of him and over your dead body. You 
and this outlandish Icelandic vamp — Tillie — make me 
tired. 

Tommie (indignantly). See here, be careful how you 
speak of Tillie. 

Billy. What is it to you? 

Tommie. You call her names again and— and you'll 
wake up thinking there's been an earthquake. 

Billy (scornfully). Say, where do you keep your 
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temper when you're not using it? I didn't think you had 
any. 

ToMMiE (angrily). I guess even a jelly-fish would 
have one if anybody slandered the girl he was to marry. 

Billy {completely astonished). What! 

ToMMiE. You heard me. 

Billy. Do you mean it ? 

ToMMiE. Surest thing you know. 

Billy (calling). Hey, Marje, come here, quick 1 

(Enter Marjorie, r.) 

Marjorie. What is it ? 

Billy (excitedly). Santa Qaus is here. 

Marjorie. Are you crazy, Billy ? 

Billy. Tomihie says he is going to marry Tillie ! 

Marjorie (fervently, to Tommie). Will you, please? 

ToMMiE. I certainly will. 

Marjorie. I'm so relieved. And surprised! 

Tommie. Good heavens, can't I fall in love just as 
well as you? (Goes to door and calls commandingly.) 
Say, you out there, come in here at once. All of you. 

(Tillie enters hurriedly.) 

Tillie. Tommie, are you still alive ? 
Billy. I'll say he is! He threatened me witl^ vio- 
lence ! 

(Enter Jack and Jill.) 

Tommie. I wish to announce that I've discovered my 
backbone. Tillie and I are going to be married at once, 
in spite of your parents' plans ; and we would advise that 
you find your spines and do likewise. 

Billy (going to Jill). Let's join them. We have 
your mother's consent. 

Marjorie (to Jack). And we have your father's. 

Jack. How shall we break the news to them? 

Jill. I'm afraid to tell. 

Tommie (firmly) . I'll lead the army in love's defense I 

Billy. How you have changed ! 
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ToMMiE. Love can do anything to a man. 
Jack. It put the starch into you, all right. 

(Door closes off r.) 

Jill. The folks! What'Uwedo? 
ToMMiE. Explode three bombs for a salute. 
Marjorie. I'm scared. 
ToMMiE. I'm desperate. 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Huff. They are surprised to 
see the assembly,) 

Mr. Huff. Hello, everybody. 

Mrs. Huff. I thought you were all out this afternoon. 

ToMMiE. We were. But now we are all in — waiting 
for you. We have an announcement and an ultimatum 
or two to deliver. 

Mr. Huff. Let's hear them. 

ToMMiE. The announcement is that Tillie and I are 
to be married. 

Mrs. Huff. Tillie ! 

ToMMiE. And ultimatum number one is 

(Motions to Jack.) 

Jack. That Marjorie and I are to announce our en- 
gagement. 
Mrs. Huff. Oh! 
Mr. Huff. Good ! 
ToMMiE. And ultimatum number two is 

(Motions to Jill.) 

Jill. — that Billy and I shall do likewise. 

Mr. Huff. Oh ! 

Mrs. Huff. Good! 

ToMMiE (in triumph). What do you think of that? 

Mrs. Huff (in a daze), I suppose they really have a 
right to live their own lives, Horace. 

Mr. Huff. Especially as we can't agree on how they 
shall live them. 

Mrs. Huff. We want you to be happy. 
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Mr. Huff. Yes, we do. 

Jill. Then— it's all right, Dad ? 

Mr. Huff. Perfectly. 

Jack. And you agree. Mother? 

Mrs. Huff. We'll he glad to know you are happy 
before we start off. 

Jill. Must you go? We'd like to have you stay, — 
now. 

Mr. Huff. We start off together next week. 

Tack } 

Jill \ (together). Together! 

Mr. Huff. Reports have reached the University that 
both the epicgcea repens and the papio hamadryas have 
been seen on a newly discovered island in the South Seas, 
and we are to head an expedition to investigate. 

ToMMiE. Together! How wonderful! 

(Cookie enters, c, excitedly.) 

Cookie. Call the police. Robbery am prevalent ! 
Mr. Huff. What's missing? 
Cookie. The ice and the fireless cooker ! 
ToMMiE {embarrassed). I'm afraid I'm responsible 
for the cooker. 

TiLLiE (shyly). And I for the ice. 

(ToMMiE and Tillie pull out the missing articles.) 

Cookie. What monkey-shines am this? (Opens 
cooker.) Lordy, what has happened to supper? 

ToMMiE. I'm afraid that Tillie and I tasted it. 

Cookie. Tasted ! They ain't more than 'nough f o' a 
flea left! 

Tillie. What do you call it, Cookia? 

Cookie. They's what makes Boston famous next to 
its culture. This is Saturday night in Boston — and them 
was baked beans ! 

Tommie (enthusiastically), I've heard of them in 
Ecuador. 

Tillie. And I in Iceland. Why haven't you cooked 
them for us before ? 
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Cookie. We all was tired of 'em and wanted a rest. 
(With a rueful look into the cooker.) Ah reckon we 
all will rest £o' one mo' week. (Starts for door, turns 
back.) Folks, Ah wants to make a 'portant denounce- 
ment. The Correspondence Cultural Course sho' works. 
Ah's got that big black ice-man all signed up fo' matri- 
mony. 

Jill. It's complete! (All laugh,) 

Cookie. So, Mis' Huff, Ah'U be forced to resign here 
contemporaneous with mah weddin', so Ah can devote 
mah time to managin' mah man, and that will keep me 
some busy, f o' as General Sherman said — ^marriage am a 
one-way street with no parkin' allowed. 

CURTAIN 
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BUYING CULTURE. By Antoinette Wood. '1 male. 2 females. Setting: 
Living room; easy. Plays 30 minutes. Period: The present. Locale: Small 
Western town. Good Mrs. Spreckles discovers that ''buying culture" in the 
shape of an imported husband for daughter is not so satisfactory as takmij^ the 
home-made product. Mrs. Spreckles, shrewd German-American busmess 
woman shopkeeper, aspires to a cultured husband for her daughter, who is quite 
content with her present lover, young, handsome and kindly Larry Donovan. 
How Mrs. Spreckles imports "art" from Chicago, determines to marry Kathleen 
to the cultured man from Boston and give the store to the young couple; discovers 
her mistake and accepts home-made Larry as the better bargain — makes the 
play. Published in BOSTON THEATRE GUILD PLAYS. Royalty, $6.00. 

Price, $1.25 per copy. 

THE SHUTTING O' THE DOOR. By Wallace G. Dickson. An English Folk 
Tale in One Act. 4 males, 1 female. Time of playing, about 30 minutes. 
Scenery, interior of an old English cottage in Merrie England long, long ago. 
The writer has found his insi)iration in an old English ballad "Get Up and Bar 
the Door." The play has in it that quality of fantasy which recently nas found 
favor in short plaj^s given by community groups throughout the country. The 
opportunity for picturesque costuming and setting, by no means necessarily 
euOborate, is very great. The dialogue is of a sort that never permits the play 
to lag, and the parts, particularly Jon and his wife Margaret, are of a kind that 
can be carried efifeotively by intelligent if inexperienced actors and yet will 
repay the efforts of able professionals. Price, 25 Cents. 

/ 

JON. By Dorothy O. Savage. This is one of the strongest and most touching 
short plays written in recent years. Laid in a fisherman's cottage on the bleak 
and stormy Scottish coast, it has in its very fibre a touch of the stress of that 
storm-tossed and wind-swept land. The tvpes are fisher folk, primitive and 
vivid, and its tragic story marches relentlessly to its inevitable ending with that 
simplicity and truthfulness which marks real drama and real literature. Few 
plays of the day will be found more impressive by that public which wishes to 
Ind the theatre what a well-known critic has called "an adult art." 3 males, 3 
females. Time of playing about 40 minutes. Royalty, each performance, $5.00. 

Manuscript only, 50 Cents per copy. 



IN ARDEN FOREST. By John A. Hoknes, Jr., A fanciful prophecy in one 
pisodeinl' "* ' ''* 



aet dealing with an episode in the early life of Shakespeare. It is delightful in 
its comedy but dignified and true to the best traditions of his boyhood. Will 
Shakespeare, and some of his friends in Stratford come to Arden Forest to 
picnic and to read a play Will has written. Fame, invoked by an old hermit, 
prophesies over the youth Will. Anne Hathaway saves the future dramatist 

.hem the foresters who hunt him for the supposed crime of poaching. The 
aetion is human, and humorous. The dialogue is as natural as young people 
are, and as Will probably was. The play makes the poet Shakespeare seem to 
live and move as a real young man, who even while in love with Anne Hathaway, 
showed traces of his great gift. It will make its greatest appeal to Junior High 

'luul senior High Schools, used for class study or as a part of public recitals. 
— *^ as graduation or commencement days, it will make a decidedly novel 
lal and will well repay the time spent in preparation. 4 males, 3 females, 
e, a forest grove. JPlays 30 minutes. Price, 25 Gents. 

IHE BIG EVENT. By Albert Cowles. A smart, up-to-date Comedy in One 
Aet. 2 males and 3 females. Simple interior settmif. This playlet, which 
fer three seasons was the highspot on all bif; time vaudeville bills, has 25 minutes 
of brilUant, snappy and laugh-provoking dialogue, into which has been carefully 
injected irftuation after situation of such high grade humor that the audience 
CADBOi believe that greater heights can be reached, but the author, with his Bia 
a m p i i M Climax^ convince all that "THE BIG EVENT" is a sure fire laug*^ 
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Brodttoer. First prod«o«d byCharlee Ruc^ee and an all star oast at the Lamb's 
Qambol, in the Lamb's Club House in NewYorlc City. Later played throuchout 
the Countiy in the first-class vaudeville houses by artists of note. Rmralty, 
$6.00. PHce. 35 deata. 

8BVSN ORIBNTAL OPBRBTTAS. Bv Laura E. Riohards. These seven Kttle 
optfettas were written for a boy's camp but may be used equally well in home or 
sohoot No scenery is needed. Change of scene may be indicated by an in- 
scription on blackboard or paper; "A Robber's Cavern" being easily trans- 
formed into the *' Kind's Palace." The lines are clever and of the sort to throw 
the story to the audience with a ringing success. The tunes are simple and 
familiar and may, for the most part, be found in any general collection of popular 
songs. If the characters are not able to cany a tune, the parts may be spoken. 
The first opera is tim^ in view of the journalistic interest in all things Egyptian. 
Contents: ** A Royal Wedding. " " Abou Hassan the Wag." *' The Forty Thieves," 
"Pretty Perilla," "Aladdin?^ "The Enchanted Birds? "The SUtue Prince." 
To our eostomers who have used Mrs. Riohards first book, ** Eight Fairy Opieras," 
we have no hesitancy in saying that this present volume is a worthy successor. 

Price, 40 Gents. 

FUN ENOUGH TO GO ROUND. By Lettie C. Van Derveer. A Comedy in 
T%ree Aets. females. Simply arranged woods scene throughout. Plasrs a, 
full evening. A group of girb come together by chance, ana are cured of a 
oommon discontent over the disarrangement of their summer plans J:>y carrying 
out the suggestion that they form a Camp Fire group. Old Mrs. Toft's Polly, 
whose hardlife has confirmed her in the belief that there isn't "fun enough to 
go round" in this world, has to change her mind when her wistful lookini^en 
IS suddenly ended by an invitation to join the happ^ party. Woven into the 
plot are songs and sentiments of the Camp Fire organisation. Polly's humorous 
oomments on, and ludicrous imitations of the more fortunate girls, are botli 
appeaHng and amusing, and each part affords a ohanoe for the sort of acting 
that girls love. Price, 25 Cents. 

in NURSE'S DREAM. An Educational Play. By Florence W. Skinner. 
Obaraeters ad lib. Scenery very simple. Playing time approximately 46 
minutes. Every doctor and every nurse tries in one way and another to get 
into ihe heads of the public the ideas inculcated in this plav. It is based upon 
a tired nurse's dream. In effect, it is a pageant of all sorts of women and children 
iUQStmting the necessity of hy^enio personal practices. It is both amusing and 
valuable, and is espeoiaUy designed by a distinguished High School teaoher of 
Lsfldngton, Kentucky. The public authorities of that State have put their 
seal of approval upon it and it has been very successfully acted before numerous 
andianees. It is most effeetive and oan be put on with practically no scenery 
aaawith simple oostumes which oan be found readily at hand in every home. 

Price, 25 Gents. 

4FTBR THE CURTAIN FALLS. By WiUiam M. BUtt. These playlets are 

reveries following the reading of three Shakespearean plasrs, — "Mearjr IV," 
"Much Ado About Nothing," and "The Merchant of Venice." There is no 
feehng at the end of a Shakespearean Comedy that the machinery has striped 
moving and that the marionettes are packed away; on the contrary it must be 
a reader with little imagination who does not picture the oharacters liidng on 
b^oxui the curtain. That is what has been doae in this oolleotion. Prince 
Henry is eeen after his edict of bamahment against Falstaff^ an edict whose vesy 
stemnesB incBcates that it is not entirely serious. Beatrice and Benedick, the 
untameable, are Been in their home, trying to live the tame domestic life. Shy- 
look is seen struggling against the tide of fate, and Jessica after her unpropitioua 
marriage. All of the characters are from the plasrs except two servants. The 
skt^ohea, though supplementary, are coniplete in themselves. Each has a oleaily 
dapn ed and developed plot and a climactic ending. The t faee p lays in one^ 
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RIGKVTY, RACKETY RADIO. By Arthur LeRoy Kaser. A bladc-face f aroe 
in one aet, for 8 x^ales and several extra characters if desired. As the title 
suggests, this afterpiece is a burlesque of a radio broadcast. Gridley, who 
'u^ilateB the radio, invites several of his friends to hear the concert. Here 
dsrmoDS a side*editting situation where the superstition of the party is worked 
on to the limit. ISvery person who has even a remote acquaintance with broad- 
easting will appreciate this burlesque. An opening for a novel specialty act is 
provided for a singing quartette. A lively bit of neg;ro " nonsense" fine for any 
minstrel show, vaudeville i>rogram, or club entertamment. Full of rolUddng 
homor, odd situations, and just the thing for a wind up to send everyone home 
ha^py. Price, 2^ Gents. 

TOP LINERS — FOR STUNT NIGHT AND VOD-VIL. By Arthur LeRoy 
Kaser. A new and original collection of, "some of this and some of that" — 
oonoocted by a specialist in the vaudeville field, for the use of either the amateur 
or im>f essional entertainer. The contents include four hilarious monologues — 
four guaranteed success one-act vaudeville skits — several pages of street chatter, 
inohiding many rhymes and jingles — a wealth of minstrel oross-fire with fill-in 
bits of digs and jabs, and thirty-eight stories for the story teller. The longer 



sketches as well as the monologues liave been so arranged that specialties may 
easily be introduced. The shorter articles such as "Rhymes and Jingles," 
"Street Chatter," "The Monologist and His Newspaper," etc., can be easily 
used as insertions in almost any form of monologue or cross-fire talking act. 
The minstrel cross-fire is of the modem type and utilizeable wherever minstrel 
end men jokes are required. The collection is worth many times the price to 
tile director who is in search of stuff that has not been worn threadbare. Bound 
in attractive art covers. Price, 75 Cents. 

ACTING CHARADES. By Laura E. Richards. A collection of fifty-four 
different charades, with an additional list of one hundred and fifty words. This 
little book, the outcome of over half a century of "Playing Charades" is offered 
to those persons who, in camp, school, or home circle, are "seeking a word." 
Many of the charades are old familiar friends — others are poesib^ novel — 
most of them have been tried on the critical audience of a boys' camp. The 
author has endeavored to meet the varjring tastes of charade lovers. Some 
want a word that can be acted entirely in dumb show, some like a scrap of 
dialogue which their own quick wit can use as a frame work or scaffolding on 
whien to build, while others further demand a definite "part" which can be 
memorised and rehearsed. All three varieties will be found in this book, while 
the list of words at the end suggest further fields to conquer. We suggest this 
new book as an ideal collection of entertainmeBts U> fill out programs. 

^ Price, 75 Cents. 

UNCLE JOSH STORIES. Bv Cal Stewart. Cal Stewart who rave to millions 
of his admirers that kindly old rural philosopher and humorist. Uncle Josh, has 
"passed over." The humor of Cal Stewart is like a draft of sweet cool air in a 
hot stuffy room. For years, hearts have been made lighter, homes have been 
made hairier, and troubles have been borne away on the wings of his hearty 
laughter. This collection, the first of the " Uncle Josh Stories," promises to be a 
raoufic source of entertainment to millions of people and in no better way can 
Stewart's cheerful, old-fashioned humor be better preserved. "Uncle Jedi" 
can get into more pesky predicaments than any other male crittw. Read any 
one of the thirty or more selections and we guarantee that first you'll chuckle, 
then 3rou'll giggle, then you'll burst into a big laugh, hearty and unashamed. 
Stewart's knowledge of hfe, which he so humorously portrays in these readings, 
oeme from his varied experiences as a stage-coach ciriver, a locomotive engineer, 
and an actor. His philosophy of life is: " I'd seoner tell Peter on the last day, 
about the laffs I have fpven folks on earth, than try to explain about giving' them 
heart akes." Bound in substantial art covers at 75 Ceats per copy. 

BIBLE PARABLES IN PANTOMIME. By Eleanor Wood Whitman. Con- 
taining: **The Ua« of Talents," a pantomime in one act based on the Parable 
of the Talents in Matthew 25: 14-20; and Luke 19: 11-27. Scene, an orientr' 
■tnet vith basan and a door representing the entrance to a house. This strc 
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ia 6Mtlv constructed with stools and hMiginm and Knall warasfor sale. Tbia 
ooloifol parable lends itself to pantomime since the comins and going in the 
market place is all action and the words of the noble man and his companions 
can be picturesauely portrayed. Moral Courage. In one act, based on the 
story of Jeremiah and the Rechabites in Jerenuah, Chapter 35. A scene out of 
the life of one of the great prophets in a stirring period of history, made into a 
living picture. Simple stage setting. ? men, 10 boys, 4 girls. Qirls may take 
all the boys' parts since there is no spNoaking and oriental costumes are almost 
the same for both. Both of these stories are excellent for Sunday night church 
service or a special occasion of the Young People's Society, or the Church SchooL 

Price, 25 Gents. 



ANTIOUES. Comedy in One Act. By Emerson Russell. 3 females. Setting: ^ 
an old fashioned parlor. Costumes, modem. Time, the present. Prdperties, 
simple. Plays about 20 minutes. Theme, the effect antiques have on three 
different persons. An incisive comedy, cleverly characterised, with no lon^t 
speeches. Has a surprise ending . £very part offers effective acting opportuni- 
ties. Plot, two half-sisters, inheritors of their mother's estate, expose their 
real selves when one of them thinks that an old teapot has great value as an 
antique. The arrival of a judge of such matters produces an unusual double 
climax. Especially recommended to women's clubs and little theatre groups 
that want something novel with literary merit as well. Royalty^5.00. 

Pricey 35 Ceata. 



IMPORTANT 

PLEASE REMEMBER.— No books exchanged, sent 
svJ^ect to return, or orders filled without a remittance. No 
discount on cast or quantity orders, 

REMITTANCES should be made by Post Office or 
Express Money Order, or by Registered Letter. It is never 
safe to send bills or currency by ordinary mail. 

POSTAGE STAMPS will be accepted in sums less than 
one dollar, provided they are in perfect condition. 

PATIENCE. — If you do not receive your goods promptly 
it is perhaps not the publishers' fault. Perhaps your letter 
or this goods miscarried; perhaps you have not signed your 
name or given your town. We sometimes get orders saying 
s^nd by a certain day, already past. AUov) sufficierd time 
before inquiring but do not wait several months. Make 
special inquiry at your postoffice and ask your postmaster to 
look in his package and newspaper mail. 
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TOP LINERS— FOR STUNT NIGHT AND VOD-VIL 

hf Ardiur LeRoy Kaser 

A new and <mguial oollectioa of "some of this and some of 
that" — conoooted by a specialiert in the vaudeyille field, for 
the use of either the amateur or professional entertainer. The 
contents include four hilarious monologues — four guaranteed 
succeas one-act vaudeville skits — several pages of street 
chatter, including many rhymes and jingfes — a wealth of 
minstrel cross-fire with fill-in bits of digs and jabs, and thirty- 
eight stories for the story teller. The longer sketches as well 
as the monologues have been so arranged that specialties may 
easily be introduced. The shorter articles such as "Rhymes 
and Jingles." "Street Chatter," "The Monologist and His 
^ Newspaper, etc.. can be easily used as insertions in almost 

^ any form of monologue or cross-fire talking act. The minstrel 

^ cross-fire is of the modem t;^ and utilisable wheiever 

H minstrel end m^i jokes are required. The collection is worth 

% many times the price to the duector who sb in search of stuff 

^ that has not been worn threadbare. Bound in attractive art 

3 covers. 

^ Price, 75 cents. 

g UNCLE JOSH STORIES ftr Cal Stewart 

^ Cal Stewart, who gave to millions of his admirers that 

^ kindly old rural philosopher and humorist, ' IJncle Josh, ' ' has 

11 "passed over/' The humor of Cal Stewart is like a draft of 
^ sweet cool air in a hot, stufi^ room. For years, hearts have 
^ been made lighter, homes have been nutde napi^ier, and 
^ troubles have oeen borne away on the wings of lus hearty 
^ laughter. This collection, the first of the "Uncle Jodi Stories,' 
|3 promises to be a prolific soiurce of entertainment to millions 

12 of people and in no better way can Stewart's cheerful, dd- 
f"^ fasfdoned humor be better preserved. "Uncle Joeli" can get 
^ into more pesky predicaments than anv other male critter. 
^ Read any one of the thirty or more selections and we guar- 
^ antes that first you'll chuckle, then you'll giggle, then you'll 
^ burst into a big lau^ hearty and unwhamed. Stewart's 
^ knowledge of life, whicn he so humorously portrays in thne 
^ readings, comes from his varied experiences as a stage-coach 
'^ driver, a locomotive engineer, and an actor. His plmos(X)hy -^ 
'^ of life is "I'd sooner tell Peter on the last day about the laffs 
^ I've given folks on earth, than try to explain about givin ' them 
A heart akes. " Boimd in substantial art coven at 75 cents peiu. 

tti copy. 8^V 1 ^ ^^^ 
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AMAZON ISLE By Frederick G. Johnson 

^ A Joyous farce of gay adventure, in three acts. Six males, 
six females, and any number of extra people. Scenerv, one 
interior and one exterior. Playing time' about two' hours. 
A perfect blend of laughter and excitement. A Chart show- 
ing where pirate treasure is buried is mysteriously stolen from 
Jack, and ne and his sweetheart Rose learn that it has equally 
mysteriously come into her father's possession. Not only 
that, but the old gent is fitting out his yacht for C cruise to 
the South Sea Islands. Determined not only to win the ^rl, 
but the treasure as well, despite her father's bitter opposition, 
Jack hurls a ringing defi in his teeth — ^and then the chase 
begins. How the opposing factions reach liie island of tom- 
toms and wild women, how they are received by the Amazon 
queen and her strange tribe of female savages, how fiiey 
hazard life itself in the quest for gold and jewels, how Jack 
appears as if from the grave, how the coveted hoard at length 
reveals itself, and how — of course — ^Jack forces old Cyrus to 
say^ "Bless you, my children," make up an evenine of real ^ 
thrills, presented in hilariously funny fashion, '^^mazon EJ 
Isle' ' is a roaring farce, mixed of the l^ugh ingredients known Pj 
as sure-fire. It gives unusual opportunity for colorful sta^ g 
ing at little or no expense, introducing a funny dress ball m ^ 
the first act and a band of Amazon savages later, thus admit- ^ 
ting any number of extra people as well as the twelve iprin- ^ 
cipals. Speaking parts are all good. Cast includes blackface ^ 
comedian, rube comedian, rube soubrette, and others, in ^ 
addition to the leads. It is no exaggeration to say that this H 
play averages a laugh every twenty seconds. Royalty $10.00 ^ 
for each performance. Price, 50 cents. ^ 

SIX ORIENTAL OPERETTAS By Laura E. Richards | 

These six little operettas were written for a boy's camp but ^ 

may be used equally well in home or school. No scenery is ^ 
neeiled. Change of scene may be indicated by an inscription 
on blackboard or pap«r; **A Robber's Cavern" being easily 

transformed into tne * 'King's Palace." The lines are clever ^ 

and of the sort to throw the story to the audience with a f^ 

ringing success. The tunes are simple and familiar and may, '^ 

for the most part, be found in any general collection of popular g 

songs. If the characters are not able to carry a time, the ^ 

parts may be spoken.^ The first opera is tim^y m view of the jpi 

journalistic interest in all things Eg3rptian. Contents: "A ^ 

Royal Wooing," or "The Weddmg of Tut-Ankh-Amffli," g 

"Abou Hassan the Wag," "Pretty Perilla," "Aladdin," "The P 

Enchanted Birds," "The Statue Prince." To our customers ^ 

who have used Mrs. Richards first book, ''Eight Fairy Operas M 

we have no hesitancy in saying that this present ▼olume is a p 

worthy successor. Price, 40 cents. N 
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